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Sectional View of Storm-Proof Hanger and Rail 


Tite-Fit 











4 i HIS illustration shows very clearly the extra length of the new cover. 
We have added 1% inches, bringing the cover down to a point where 
it fully protects the opening above the top of the door. 


Note the Tite-Fit, Storm-Proof feature at the top, the perfect tread for 
the wheels and the roller bearings with which each wheel is equipped. 
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Four Stories of High-Class Hardware 


How Two Former Automobile Dealers Have in Four Short 
Years Built Up One of the Most Successful 
Hardware Stores in Ohio 


UMPING from automobiles is not usually re- 
garded as a profitable pastime, even from an 
accident insurance standpoint. However, there 

are exceptions to all rules, as is evidenced by the 
fact that Low Brothers, of Steubenville, Ohio, 
jumped from automobiles to hardware about four 
years ago and landed on their feet with a profitable 
foothold. 

George and Harry Low knew all that was to be 
known about the interior of an automobile at the 
time of the jump, but what they knew about the 
ordinary lines of hardware could have been written 
on the back of a postage stamp. They did under- 
stand the art of selling, however, and they were 
willing and anxious to acquire the other fine points 
of hardware merchandising from actual experience. 
When two young, energetic American citizens set 
out to accomplish a certain result, that particular 
job might as well consider itself finished at once. 
That is just what happened when the Low brothers 
started out to master the hardware game. To-day 
they are the owners and managers of four floors 
and a basement devoted to the retail selling of hard- 
ware, and they are able to give you an up-to-date 
selling talk on any one of the thousands of items 
that comprise their large stock. 

Perhaps a. measure of their success is due to the 
fact that they entered the hardware business un- 
fettered by the traditions and customs of the past. 
They were business men with business training, yet 
they were able to approach this particular branch 
of business from the viewpoint of an outsider. 
They were able to pick out the good points and 
discard those that seemed below standard. What- 
ever the causes, there is no doubt that to-day Low 
Brothers are recognized as one of the leading hard- 
ware firms, not only of Steubenville but of the en- 
tire State of Ohio. It is doubtful if another city of 
27,000 population in the entire country can produce 
a more up-to-the-minute hardware store than theirs. 


Department Store Decoration Methods 


The Low Brothers’ business is in reality a store of 
departments. It is not surprising therefore to find 
the interior decorations somewhat along depart- 
ment-store lines. The main salesroom presents as 
attractive an appearance as any department of 
Wanamaker’s or Marshall Field’s. The big horse- 
shoe floor case, fronting the store entrance, is 
trimmed with care and good taste, and the artificial 
flowers in the tall vases seem not in the least out of 
place with the cut glass, silver and nickeled ware 
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The well-trimmed windows on each story can be readily 
seen from the opposite side of the street 


that form the balance of the display. It is notice- 
able also that the giant ferns, palms and hanging 
plants in other parts of the room seem perfectly 
at home among the items of that clean-cut hardware 
stock. The equipment throughout is of the best 
quality, the fixtures being all from the factories of 
W. C. Heller & Co., and it is hard to imagine a 
more attractive salesroom than that of Low Bros. 
All the standard lines of hardware are sampled or 
stocked in this room and there is also a $3000 stock 
of automobile accessories that is the especial pride 
of the proprietors. 


A Full Story of Toys 


There is a passenger elevator in this big Steuben- 
ville store and just at this season of the year a 




















































A modern hardware sales- 
room. Potted plants and 
artificial flowers form part 
of the decorations. A rack 
for displaying tires occupies 
a prominent place and the 
center case contains things 
that appeal strongly to the 
housewife 





majority of its passengers step off at the second 
floor, where old Santa Claus does much of his holi- 
day purchasing. You can hardly blame the old boy 
for his choice when you get a look at that big sales- 
room with its hundreds of beautiful and useful toys. 
Low Bros.’ toy stock amounts to about $1,000 the 
year round, with another thousand added at the 
holiday season. The sales are good and the profits 
average about 50 per cent gross. Up to the first of 
November the firm had already sold 100 bicycles 
and over 300 kitty-cars this season, w‘th the holiday 
business yet to come. They have also sold dozens 
of mechanical toys such as Structo, Meccano and 
Tinker-Toy in advance of the holiday season. 
Strange as it may seem the better and higher-priced 
toys are the heaviest sellers and there is almost no 
demand for the cheap breakable kinds. The bulk 
of the toys are of American manufacture and are 
giving American satisfaction. Low Bros. point with 
pride to the sales record of the toy department. 


“Housefurnishings? Third Floor. Take the Elevator” 


When a Steubenville matron needs a gas range, a 
refrigerator, some cooking utensils, or anything for 
her kitchen, she takes the elevator at Low’s hard- 
ware store and gets off at floor three. If she fails 
to find what she desires there, it is useless for het 
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The 

first 
floor of 
Low 
Brothers 


The stock is complete and of high 
order. Porcelain ware, food choppers and similar 
wares are displayed on double-decked tables; gran- 
ite and aluminum utensils are neatly arranged on ° 
shelving; bake pans and pot lids are in convenient 
racks, and the broad aisles are fitted with excellent 
stove displays. Although the stove stock was only 
taken up in July of this year, Low Bros. have a 
record of twenty-seven stove sales in one day. A 
housefurnishing store has no edge over Low’s 
Hardware, in the minds of Steubenville house- 
wives. 


to go farther. 


Where Trunks and Bags Are Classed as Hardware 


Ten years ago the hardware dealer who attempted 
to sell trunks was considered “batty.” Even now 
there are many of us who fail to recognize the hard- 
ware possibilities of the line. Low Bros. have foun{ 
the sales so profitable that almost the entire fourth 
floor is given over to displays of trunks and bags. 
A $2,500 stock is carried and the sales of the last 
four months total well over $1,200. 

The holiday business is expected to nearly equal 
this amount. The profits are good—about 40 per 


cent—the line is staple, and as someone is always 
traveling, sales are to be made every ‘business day 
of the year. 


The regular store windows are used 





An attractive salesroom for paints. 


The tiled floor is quite out of the ordinary, but it has proved worth while 
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Where trunks 
and bags are 
hardware. The 
fourth floor of 
Low Bros. caters 
to the traveler 


at intervals to advertise the stock and the trims 
contain, in addition to trunks and bags, toilet arti- 
cles and kindred lines. Railroad folders are used to 
carry out the travel and vacation idea. As proof 
that the windows attract attention, a railroad offi- 
cial was in Steubenville a short time ago and passed 
the store. He noticed the trunk and bag display 
and also noted that the folders of his road were not 
included with the others. On his return home he 
forwarded some of his time tables with the request 
that they be included in some future display. 


Paint Is Sold in a Basement Salesroom 

While a sample line of paint is carried on the 
main floor, the bulk of the stock is kept in a well- 
arranged salesroom in the basement. There is a 
$7,000 stock of paints and oils and the sales from 
this department are large and profitable. The base- 
ment salesroom has a tiled floor and a metal ceiling; 
the stock is neatly displayed on special shelving, and 
there are chairs for the convenience of the patrons. 
Every facility is afforded customers for picking out 
and matching colors and orders are carefully filled. 


Show Windows at Work on Every Floor 
Each floor of the Low Bros.’ store is equipped 
with large plate-glass show windows, which are 
always neatly trimmed with the goods for sale on 
that particular floor. The windows of the upper 
stories are easily seen from the opposite side of 


A $2500 stock 
is carried and 
sales of the last 
four months 
total well over 
$1200 


the street and the displays have resulted in many 
profitable sales. The picture reproduced gives only 
a faint idea of the attractiveness of these second, 
third and fourth-story window trims. The show 
windows on the ground floor are of the most ap- 
proved type, and there is a center display window 
which projects several feet on the sidewalk. The 
displays are changed weekly and are always up to 
date. The window on the left has a removable bot- 
tom under which is an artificial lake or pond for 
use in sporting-goods trims. Low’s windows are 
the envy of every merchant in Steubenville. 


“Are You Waiting for a Street Car? Try Low Bros.’ 
Waiting Room” 

On the right of the main salesroom as you enter 
you will find a neat wicker table and several com- 
fortable wicker chairs. These are for the conveni- 
ence of weary Steubenville shoppers who are wait- 
ing for the trolley cars to carry them home. There 
is also a telephone stand and a directory handy, 
and the service is free to all visitors. To say that 
Low’s waiting room is appreciated is to put it very 
mildly. There is always someone to be found in 
those comfortable chairs, which, by the way, com- 
mand an excellent view of several well-arranged 
show cases. Many sales are made daily to patrons 
who come in with no intention of purchasing. Call 
these accidental sales if you will, but don’t insure 





Stoves and housefurnishings on the third floor 
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A paradise for children. 


yourself against similar accidents. Low’s waiting 
room is just a sample of what the firm is doing in 
the way of profit-bearing service. 


A Brief History of Low Bros.’ Hardware 


The members of the firm are George B. and 
Harry M. Low, and their business experience was 
gained largely through the selling of automobiles. 
Their hardware experience dates from May 15, 
1914, when the present store was opened. The 
rapid growth of the business soon necessitated 
the building of a two-story warehouse and finally 
forced the firm to increase its selling space to four 
floors and a basement. The new stories were added 
in July of this year and a grand opening was held 
Oct. 12, at which time everybody in the vicinity of 


Coming Conventions 


OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Oklahoma City, 
Dec. 5, 6, 7, 1916. Headquarters, Skirvin Hote]. 
W. B. Porch, secretary, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

THE WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT, VEHICLE AND 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 16, 17, 18, 1917. Head- 
quarters, Coates House. H. J. Hodge, secretary, 
Abilene, Kan. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Spokane, Jan. 17, 18, 19, 
1917. E. E. Lucas, secretary, Spokane, Wash. 

MISSOURI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION AND 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY IMPLEMENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, St. Louis Coli- 
seum, St. Louis, Jan. 23, 24, 25, 26, 1917. F. X. 
Becherer, secretary, 5136 North Broadway, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Indianapolis, Jan. 30, 31, 
Feb. 1, 1917. M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Omaha, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 9, 
1917. Nathan Roberts, secretary, Lincoin, Neb. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION AND NEW YORK STATE RETAIL 
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The entire second floor is given over to useful and instructive toys 


Steubenville was invited to visit the store. Souvenirs 
were given to all visitors and a musical entertain- 
ment was provided. It is estimated that over 10,- 
000 people visited the store the day of the opening. 
The business during the past year has been good, 
the profits exceptional, and new customers have 
been added daily to the list of those who find Low’s 
Hardware an ideal place to shop. Courteous treat- 
ment and dependable merchandise have aided in 
turning transient purchasers into steady customers. 
There is an atmosphere of welcome about the place 
as a whole that draws people to it and holds their 
custom. 

We predict a profitable future for Low Bros. and 
extend congratulations to Steubenville on its four 
stories of high-grade hardware. 


HARDWARE ASSOCIATION JOINT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, New York City, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 
9, 1917. Headquarters Hotel Astor, for both as- 
sociations. Exhibition in Madison Square Garden 
auditorium. W. P. Lewis, Huntington, Pa., secre- 
tary-treasurer Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 
Hardware Association, and John B. Foley, Kirk 
Building, Syracuse, N. Y., secretary New York 
State Retail Hardware Association. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Milwaukee, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 
1917. P. J. Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point, Wis. 

KENTUCKY RETAIL HARDWARE AND STOVE DEAL- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Louisville, Feb. 13, 
14, 15, 1917. Headquarters, Tyler Hotel. J. M. 
Stone, secretary, Sturgis, Ky. 

IOWA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Des Moines, Feb. 13, 14, 15, 
16, 1917. Exhibit in Des Moines Coliseum. A. R. 
Sale, secretary, Mason City, Iowa. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Detroit, Feb. 13, 14, 15, 16, 1917. Official 
headquarters, Hotel Statler. Exhibits will be held 
at a separate hall to be announced later. Arthur 
J. Scott, secretary, Marine City, Mich. 

NORTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Fargo, Feb. 14, 15, 
16, 1917. CC. N. Barnes, secretary, Grand Forks, 
N. D. 





The Sales Idea in Buying 


The Problem of New Lines 


By R. T. GEBLER 


HE buying end of the hardware business, to 
me, is a fascinating work, affording as it does 
plenty of chance for the use of vision—of im- 

agination. Our practical friend would express the 
same thing as foresight—looking into the future— 
all of which, in the final analysis, is exactly the same 
thing. There is, of course, an element of chance in 
every purchase, but this element is reduced in pro- 
portion to the method used in making purchases. 
It is just this element of chance that lends it its 
fascination. Otherwise it would fall into a dull 
mechanical routine. 

The buyer really has two ends in view when he 
signs the order. In one instance he weighs the 
proposed purchase against what the store has done 
in the past and is likely to do with its present line 
of trade, and in the other instance he thinks of that 
great market that has not yet come to his store, 
and which it is his duty to control. Getting the 
customer into the store for the first time is as 
much a duty of the buyer as it is of the sales or 
advertising manager. You cannot hold trade with 
faulty merchandise. You cannot hold trade with 

‘obsolete items. Some buyers fall into the error of 
buying entirely or even largely on a price basis, 
never taking into consideration that they are buying 
for their trade and not for themselves. These 
buyers inject their own feelings too far into the 
situation. Let them consider their trade first. 


Themselves not at all. 
So I say—the practical buyer—the man who has 
the selling instinct fully developed—thinks only of 


the salability of the article at the time of purchase. 
He does not make an offhand decision, but bases 
his opinion upon past performances with the same 
or similar articles, plus the market he wants to 
reach. You seldom see dead merchandise on his 
shelves. 

The New Line 


By a new line I mean a line that the dealer has 


not previously handled and knows little about. I 


do not refer to novelties. I have seen dealer after 
dealer turn down a good proposition for no other 
reason but its very newness. They could not im- 
mediately associate that article with their present 
stock, nor could they see the necessity of looking 
into the matter at greater length, and usually dis- 
missed the proposition with the statement “that it 
is a little out of my line.” 

Making money is not out of your line. Neither 
is the winning of new trade. Therefore, if it be- 
comes necessary,to put in a special line to get a 
buying group that cannot be reached except through 
this line, then that is the obvious thing to do. Very 
often the new line, even if it did not bear a profit 
itself, would be worth consideration as a lever in 
getting sales on the regular lines. 

The new line may not have the slightest interest 
for the dealer himself, but since he does not buy 
these things for himself but for his trade, then why 
should his own interest be permitted to intrude? 
It shouldn’t—but too often it does. 

The department store does not hesitate at putting 
in any line upon which it can turn a profit. The 
profit may not always be a bigone, but if the 
article brings people into the store who would not 
otherwise come in, there is a possibility of selling 
them other articles upon which there is a good 
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profit. Thus the short-profit article paves the way 
to other sales and perhaps makes the buyer a per- 
manent customer of the store. There is a well- 
rated hardware store in suburban New Jersey that 
for years never carried loaded shells. Gunners 
stopped there season after season, but were always 
turned away. They had to have shells, and like 
every man with a need they sought the source of 
supply. These men now buy their shells in Phila- 
delphia, while the hardware store, which now car- 
ries a stock of shells, carries them at a loss, for 
the buyers have made friends in the Philadelphia 
stores and will probably never change. 

The newness of an article scares buyers away. 
They are afraid of it, for they see nothing but the 
article and cannot get at the trade in back of it. 
They see it as a “thing” and not as a path to trade 
they have always wanted. It may be well to be 
conservative, and there is no harm in conservatism 
as long as it is constructive. But the moment you 
take up arms against everything new—or every- 
thing that you do not thoroughly understand—or 
that has not previously been a part of your stock 
in trade—just that moment you shut yourself from 
the very things you are in business to achieve. 


Know Your Market 


If a given article will appeal to an outside class 
it certainly has a good chance with your regular 
customers if properly brought to their attention, 
and this can be easily done with one or two or more 
attractive counter displays—a corner or so of one 
of your windows and a little promotion work on the 
part of your clerks in showing the article to your 
customers. It is well to think of this opportunity 
when examining the new article. It gives you some- 
thing to figure on. 

Then take into consideration the number of cus- 
tomers who come into your store each day. How 
many of them are likely prospects for this article? 
According to your own analysis of your trade, what 
proportion of this trade will be impressed with the 
merits of this new article? If it is an improvement 
over some staple line you already carry, is the im- 
provement of a permanent nature or is it merely a 
novelty that will appeal for the moment and then 
lose its interest? If it is you can afford to act 
cautiously. It is not safe to tie up monéy in a lot 
of merchandise that has no other virtue but novelty. 

In the tool line improvements come slowly, for 
most improvements are cumbersome and interfere 
with the worker. If it is something he must learn 
to use, or unlearn some present things before he can 
use it, you will be wise to move slowly. I do not 
mean to say that all improvements are to be 
avoided. I do insist that the strictly novel improve- 
ment cannot have a long life. If you are in doubt, 
pass some circulars around among your carpenter 
friends or order a sample and let them use it for a 
day or so at atime. It is possible that an improve- 
ment that looks good will not stand up in actual 
use, and if you put in a stock you will unconsciously 
make yourself the laughing stock of the community. 

Let us take an electric iron. Now the house in 
which an electric iron can be used must be wired 
for electricity. Do you know or can you find out 
how many houses in your town or community are 
wired? What percentage of this population can you 
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reasonably expect to reach in the normal course of 
business? How many of your competitors carry 
electric irons, and how long has it been generally 
known that they carry them, and will this new line 
give you an advantage in style and price that will 
enable you to offer your trade something attractive? 
Or will you have to fall in line and move along with 
the others? 

Whatever you discover about electric irons should 
not discourage you or influence you to reject the 
line. The preliminary thinking will give you merely 
an idea of what you can expect and something upon 
‘which you can base the amount of your order. Elec- 
tric irons are universally used, and the few irons 
you may put in will probably get business from 
people who never entered your store before. 

If you consider these things in their natural 
order: Will the line appeal to my present trade and 
trade I am not now getting? Will I have much com- 
petition? What must I do to get the line started? 
How much advertising must I do? What has been 
my experience with similar or related lines? How 
much do I get out of it? Will it bring me trade 
that can be turned to profit on my regular lines? 
If you consider these things when the new line is 
proposed to you there is little chance of going 
‘wrong. There may be other questions that will sug- 
gest themselves. Ask them. If the salesman can- 


not tell you, write to the house or to other dealers 
who have handled the line. 
know these things. 


You are entitled to 


How Much Shall I Buy? 


That is easier settled than the question of whether 
-or not you shall put in the line at all. In the first 
place it is an accepted fact that small and frequent 
-orders are safest. Your goods do not deteriorate or 
become shop worn, you have little money tied up 
-at any one time, and your merchandise looks fresh 
for the short time you have it. Of course, if the 
line is one for which you have a constant and known 
demand then you can safely buy in quantities and 
‘back up your regular demand with a little advertis- 
ing by way of insuring the sale of the entire quan- 
tity. But on the new line—the seasonable line—the 
line on which demand is weak—stick to the small 
-order idea. 

Buying in the face of an anticipated increase is 
not always a good inducement. Buying in the face 
-of a possible rise in prices is also a weak excuse. 
Prices may not rise, and if they do the demand for 
the line may not be great enough to warrant you in 
thus tying up good money. Your trade on that 
particular article may not be heavy enough at any 
time, and certainly the fact of higher prices being 
in prospect is not going to induce the customer to 
use more. You cannot exceed your sales possibili- 
ties. Sometimes you can, if sufficiently forewarned, 
get your customers to place bulk orders with you in 
order to take advantage of present prices, but to 
stock on goods of light movement or uncertain 
movement simply because prices may go up often 
‘means a loss to the dealer. 

You gain nothing by keeping large stocks. It is 
always easy to keep your stock up by small and 
frequent orders. You may not get the lowest price 
‘from the manufacturer or jobber through such a 
method, but you certainly overcome the possibility 
of keeping dead stock on your shelves for a term of 
years, as often happens. Another advantage of 
small order buying is right here: you can keep your 
stock up to date. You can always have new things 
to show your trade, and you need never plead that 
you have so much money tied up in staple lines that 
you cannot afford the new and novelty goods. A 
‘little of everything is both a good motto and a pos- 
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sibility. These days a dealer needs to keep abreast 
with the times, and the use of small quantities 
enables him to do this without straining his credit. 


Some Buying Systems That Have Worked 


One of my hardware friends follows every item 
of merchandise that comes into his store. Upon 
the day of its arrival the package is dated before 
it goes into stock and is given a number. Both 
the number and the date go on a regular record 
card in the office. At the end of a certain period, 
usually fifteen days, the proprietor takes a stack 
of cards and goes to the original packages and 
checks off the number remaining against the num- 
ber sold. At the end of another fifteen days the 
process is repeated. This is kept up until the pro- 
prietor can safely venture a decision as to the value 
of the article to his trade. 

The plan is used also as a check on the clerks. 
It happens in many stores that items exhausted 
from stock are not promptly reported. If some 
follow-up scheme of this sort is used, the clerks will 
be more likely to report. 

It often happens, too, that articles the store does 
not carry are repeatedly asked for and the clerk 
does not think them important enough to report 
at the office. Perhaps one clerk may be compelled 
to turn customers down every day or so. In one 
store every clerk had been asked at intervals of 
two days for a certain item. The proprietor had 
worked this little scheme to test his own methods. 
Not one of those clerks reported the inquiry. The 
proprietor immediately furnished each clerk with 
a pad of blanks upon which he reported, “Items 
Asked For” and “Goods Out of Stock.” These 
blanks were turned in at the end of each day’s 
work and just far enough ahead of closing time to 
enable the store to get inquiries and orders to the 
manufacturer. These blanks had space provided for 
the inquirer’s name and address so that the store 
could write them if it became necessary. 

When goods are unpacked and placed on the shelf 
they are likely to be overlooked and forgotten. To 
keep new stock moving a Southern dealer instructs 
his clerks to keep the new items in plain sight for 
a day or two and to offer them or at least show 
them to their customers. The fact that the stock 
is new is often enough to sell it. At the end of the 
week the sales slips of each clerk are checked up 
and the man who has done the most with the new 
lines is rewarded with a prize of some scrt—usu- 
ally something for his wife—if he is married. In 
this way the store has made boosters of the men’s 
wives and that makes boosters of the men too. 

Another store goes a bit further and calls the 
clerks in one at a time when a new line is under 
consideration or when the store is about to change 
from one manufacturer to another. Questions like 
these are put to the clerk for a frank answer: 

What has your experience been with this line? 
Does your trade like it? How many do you sell a 
day? How many more can be sold a day? Why 
aren’t we selling more now? If you were buying 
this line with your own money would you take it? 
Should we change brands? Why? Do you per- 
sonally like this line? How many will you volunteer 
to sell? 

The proprietor realizes that the clerk, who must 
meet the trade, is frequently in a better position 
than he is to render an accurate opinion upon any 
given line or to state whether or not the proposed 
line has a chance. He knows his customers. He 
knows their buying habits and tendencies. To buy 
over his head is to buy in the face of actual con- 
ditions and I am sure that our broadminded friend 
has lost nothing by making his clerks his purchas- 
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ing assistants. Certainly the mass of accurate data 
he obtains in this fashion cannot but help him pro- 
tect his stock against his own enthusiasm or save 
him from losses through his pet but unfounded 
theories. 


Know Your Source of Supply 


This is important. Some dealers were recently 
won over by a new line of goods that seemed to 
take well with their trade. Their stocks were soon 
exhausted. Two of the dealers thought so well of 
the goods that they plunged into a local advertising 
campaign on their own account. Orders went into 
the factory. The goods did not come. Neither were 
the orders acknowledged. Two months later the 
letters came back, stamped by the post office: “No 
such firm at address given—Out of Business.” 

Another dealer was assured that he could have 
the exclusive agency on a certain line. He built up 
a nice trade through local advertising and personal 
solicitation. The line went well and was paying 
him a good profit. The manufacturer became in- 
volved in financial troubles and the business was 
taken over by a different group of men who disre- 
garded all the contracts and agreements with deal- 
ers and sold right and left regardless of exclusive 
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agencies. The particular dealer I have in mind 
had built up a local demand and preference for this 
line. Imagine his surprise to learn that all his com- 
petitors had taken it on and were going after his 
scalp by cutting prices. 

Know your source of supply. Get some infor- 
mation about every firm from whom you buy and 
also other firms from whom you can buy if a sud- 
den change becomes either necessary or desirable. 
A card like that used by our friend to keep a check 
on his new lines will answer the purpose. All the 
information you need have about the article—the 
manufacturers and prices can be filed on the same 
card. It is wise to know the character of the people 
with whom you are doing business. How long have 
they been in business? How are they regarded in 
the trade? Is there a possibility of a change in 
management or in policy that will undo a lot of good 
work you have done? 

On some lines such information can be disre- 
garded, but on exclusive or high-priced lines it is 
a good thing to know a great deal about your source 
of supply. You cannot afford to take any greater 
risk on your merchandise than the manufacturer 
takes on his credits. You are both entitled to pro- 
tection. 
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In this window of the Warner Hardware Company, Minneapolis, Minn., the photographs of the various schools 
proved drawing cards, After the attention of the school boys was obtained the window got in good work for both 
drawing materials and football supplies 


Questionable Paint Dealings 
an Old Matter 


OTTAWA, KAN. 


To the Editor: 


In HARDWARE AGE of Nov. 11 you refer to circu- 
lars sent out by some Cleveland paint concern stat- 
ing that they had a barrel or two of roofing paint 
at some point near the dealer’s place of business 
which they would sell at half or two-thirds price 
rather than have it returned. Prior to half a dozen 
years ago, for about ten years, the writer had sold 
lubricating oil with his other lines, and circulars 
like those mentioned above were old tricks in con- 


nection with lubricating oil and roof paint. I do not 
suppose there is a hardware and implement dealer 
in the Southwest that has not received a hundred 
such circulars, and many times, if not in all cases, 
the freight bills showed it was shipped from Cleve- 
land after the order was sent by the hardware man 
who thought he was getting a snap. I suppose ten 
years ago (and I presume it is the same yet) about 
all this elastic black roofing paint conststed of was 
coal tar with an alkali put in to kill the acid, and 
if the proportions were right I do not tnink it ate 
up a roof as some of that stuff did. Anyone knows 
about what coal tar is worth by the barrel, and a 
concern selling at 30 cents a gallon, less freight, 
would get rich quick if he did much business. 
Yours truly, J. E. FORBES. 
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Staying In Business 


Putting One Over on the Mail Order Houses 


By GEORGE MATTHEW RITTELMEYER 


HE first intimation I had that I was going 
to be put out of business was one morning 
when Lem Brown came into the store to 

buy a cheap lock to put on his chicken coop. 

“The dad-ratted chicken thieves are getting so 
bad around here,” he said, “that if you don’t keep 
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“Well, this lock ought to keep the thieves out,” I re- 
marked, as I wrapped it up and handed it to him 


your coop locked at night you are liable to wake 
up most any morning and find all of your chickens 
gone.” 

“Been missing any lately?” 

“Three last night, and it’s a good thing that I 
didn’t see the fellow that got them.” 

“Well, this lock ought to keep the thieves out,” 
I remarked, as I wrapped it up and handed it to 
him. 

“Say, Atterbury,” he said, as he took the pack- 
age and laid a quarter down on the counter, “it 
looks like you ain’t going to be in business much 
longer.” 

“How is that?” I asked, without showing the 
least sign of alarm. 

“I got a letter yesterday from a house in Chi- 
cago saying that the time was soon coming when 
the middleman, which means you, will be put out 
of business. They figure that in the future mail- 
order houses will sell pretty near all of the goods 
that are sold.” 

“That’s news to me. 
out of business, am I?” 
“It looks that way.” 

“Well, I am going to fool ’em.” 

“What?” He seemed utterly amazed, and I had 
to laugh at the expression that came over his 
face. 

“Yes. There must be some reason why people 
living in this county buy their goods from mail- 
order houses instead of patronizing their home 
merchants, and I am going to find out what it is. 
I am in business to stay, and I don’t propose to let 
anybody run me out.” : 

“They are mighty big, those Chicago houses, At- 
terbury, and if they make up their minds to put 
you out of business they’ll do it as sure as shootin’.” 

“Well, if everybody did like you, Lem, they might 
eventually succeed in their purpose.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You never buy anything in town except things 


So I am going to be put 


you have got to have right away. When you have 
time to order from a catalog you don’t make any 
bones about doing it.” 

“Well, I have to buy my goods where I can get 
them the cheapest,” he argued, trying to defend 
himself. “I stood for being robbed by the mer- 
chants here as long as I could, and then I switched 
off to save my hide.” 

“Look here, Lem,” I said, with some show of 
indignation, “that’s an ugly way to talk about your 
friends. I have never robbed a man in- all my 
business career, and, furthermore, I don’t intend 
to. All I have ever asked or expected is a legiti- 
mate profit.” . 

“It ain’t you so much as some of the others 
around here,” he answered. “I have paid some 
awful stiff prices in the past. Take shoes, for in- 
stance. I used to pay as high as $5 for a pair of 
shoes at Higson & Gray’s, and now I buy the same 
shoe for $2.48 out of a catalog.” 

“How long do your $2.48 shoes last?” 

“I am pretty hard on shoes, and three months’ 
wear is about as long as I can get.” 

“How long did you used to wear the shoes you 
bought from Higson & Gray?” 

“Let’s see,” he answered, scratching his head. 
“It’s been so long since I have bought a pair from 
them that I don’t remember, but I was saying to 
my old lady the other day that somehow or other 
our shoes were wearing out mighty fast these 
days.” 

“That just goes to prove that you are not saving 
anything by sending off for your shoes. At $2.48 
you can’t get a well-made, substantial shoe. You 
buy a new pair every three months, and I buy one 
pair from Higson & Gray for $5 that lasts me a 
year. Which is the cheaper?” 

“I guess you’ve got the best of the argument 
this time,” he said, as he ambled out slowly. 

So the mail-order houses were writing. to their 
customers that the home merchants were going to 
be put out of business! The thought rankled in 
my mind as I walked back to Griggs, who was mark- 
ing up a shipment of goods that had just arrived. 


The Beginning of the Fight 


“Look here, Griggs,” I said, “we’ve just got to 
wake these people up around here and show them 
the folly of sending off for everything. The cata- 
log houses say that they are going to put us out of 
business, and it is up to us to fight.” 

“I am afraid we will have a hard job ahead of 
us,” Griggs replied, “but there is nothing like try- 
ing. It’s a shame to sit still and see all the good 
money going out of the country when it ought to 
be kept in circulation at home.” 

“It’s not a shame, it’s a crime.” It was the only 
answer I could think of that would fit the situa- 
tion. 

The following day Farmer Jones stopped in front 
of my store with his wagon, and got out and went 
inside to see about something. As I happened to 
be standing out in front, I saw a mail-order catalog 
lying on the wagon seat. The wrapper had not 
been removed, and he had evidently just got it out 
of the express office, as the mail-order houses at 
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that time were sending sume of their catalogs by 
express. I thought this would be a good opportu- 
nity to get some information, and when he came 
out.of the store I stopped him. 

“Fine weather we are having,” I said, by way 
of opening up the conversation. 

“Yes,” he admitted. “About as good as we could 
look for.” 

“I see you have a catalog from one of the mail- 
order houses on your wagon.” 

“Yes; it’s a new one I just got out of the office.” 

“Tell me what the mail-order houses have ever 
done for this community that you and the other 
people around here should patronize them as they 
do? Do they pay any taxes here? Do they help 
you build any good roads, churches, or school- 
houses? Will they buy your country produce when 
you bring it in, like home merchants do?” 

He looked puzzled for a moment. “I don’t know,” 
he finally answered. 

“You’ve been a good customer of Mailorder & 
Co.,” I suggested. “Why don’t you write and ask 
them for a small subscription to the church fund 
you have been trying to raise? I gave you $15 
toward it last week, and you buy more from them 
than you do from me.” 

“I hadn’t thought of doing that,” he answered. 
“I am glad you suggested it. As soon as I get back 
home I will write them a letter.” 

A few days later he came into the store again, 
and I asked him if he had received a reply to the 
letter he wrote to Mailorder & Co. 

“Yes,” he replied. “I heard from them yester- 
day, but it wasn’t favorable.” 

“What did they say?” 

“Here is the letter.” 

He handed it to me, and I read it out loud. 

“Dear Sir,” the letter began. “Replying to your 
esteemed favor of the fourteenth, regarding a dona- 
tion to your new church, beg to advise that it is 
strictly against our policy to make donations of 
any nature. Regretting that such is the case, we 
remain, Yours truly, Mailorder & Co.” 

“What did I tell you?” I asked, when I finished 
reading the letter. “Suppose I had said the same 
thing when you asked me for $15? Wouldn’t you 
have told everybody around here that I was a mean 
old cormudgeon?” 

“IT guess so,” he admitted. 

It started him to thinking. 

“Tell me why you send off for so many things 
instead of trying to get them here at home?” I 
asked. 

“The main reason,” he answered, “is because the 
mail-order houses solicit my business more ener- 
getically than you home merchants do.” 

“In what way?” 


Mail-Order Methods 


“When you write to a mail-order house for a 
catalog,” he answered, “it comes along in a few 
days, with a letter soliciting your order. About 
a week later you get a letter from the salesmanager 
wanting to know why they have not heard from 
you. Then ‘the vice-president writes, suggesting 
*that you should see about sending that order. In 
a week more the general manager will send you an 
appeal. Another week the president of the great 
mail-order house sends you a letter, neatly signed 
with his autograph stamp, in which he says that 
the entire correspondence has been laid before him, 
and that he is very anxious to find out about the 
order which the concern has been expecting.” 

I then began to understand why the mail-order 
houses were getting the business away from the 


merchants at home. Their follow-up system was 
responsible for it. They realized the importance 
of keeping track of every possible customer, while 
we home merchants paid very little attention to it. 
But there were undoubtedly other reasons, so I 
asked Farmer Jones for them. 

“Another reason I patronize the mail-order 
houses,” he told me, “is because I can get so many 
things from them that I cannot buy here in town 
because the merchants are too slow to keep their 
stocks up to date, and I frequently save some money 
on my purchases. That’s a big item, you know.” 

“Mr. Jones,” I said, rather impressively, “we 
merchants here ought to be able to sell you goods 
just as cheaply as the mail-order houses do, on ac- 
count of not being under the heavy expense that 

















I took him back where the engines were standing, and, 
picking out a 3-hp. engine which I knew he was in- 
terested in, I went over it point by point 


they are. When you consider their vast printing 
and postage bills, and other overhead expenses, you 
must realize that it is necessary for them to make 
a large profit. Haven’t you found that the prices 
charged here are not so much out of line when you 
add the freight or express?” 

“IT have never taken the trouble to see if there 
was any difference.” 

“Before you send off your next order for hard- 
ware won’t you bring your list to me and compare 
my prices with your catalog prices? It won’t cost 
you anything but a little time.” 

He promised to do this, and I felt very much 
satisfied over the progress I had made. [I also per- 
suaded him to leave the letter, and after he left I 
got Griggs to paste it on a card and stick it in the 
window. Griggs, in order to attract attention to 
the letter, wrote on the card above it, in big box-car 
letters, “A Contribution From Mailorder & Co. to 
the Brownton Methodist Church.” Of course, nearly 
everybody that passed by the window stopped to 
look at the card, and it proved to be a splendid 
piece of advertising. 

Shortly after he went away one of the merchants 
across the street came in, and he appeared to be 
bubbling over with enthusiasm. 

“Atterbury,” he exclaimed excitedly, “we are go- 
ing to pull off something big next week, at least I 
have the idea all framed up, and I am pretty sure 
that every merchant in town will join me in the 
movement.” 

“What is it?” 

“The county is so full of mail-order catalogs 
that I thought we merchants might have a better 
chance for business if they were out of the way.” 

“What do vou propose to do?” 

“My idea is to offer ten cents apiece for every 
catalog that is turned in by a certain day. It will 
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be worth that much to us to get them out of the 
way. After they have all been collected together 
it is my idea to have a big bonfire and burn them 
up, accompanied by a dirge from a brass band. The 
band will draw a crowd, and we will have some 
speakers who will talk to the people about the evil 
of buying goods away from home. It ought to do 
us a world of good, and will be great advertising 
for the home merchant.” 

“You can count me out,” I retorted. “What can 
you expect to gain by such foolishness? If we de- 
stroy every catalog in the community the mail-order 
houses will find it out and will lose no time about 
sending others. The only way we can fight them 
successfully is by using the same business methods 
that they pursue.” 

He went away considerably disappointed. 


The Follow-up System 


As soon as I could find the time I began to make 
up a list of every possible customer in the county. 
The names I secured from various sources, and 
when I finished I had over two thousand, which 
were filed away on cards. Griggs and myself did 
the work together, and we found it to be a pretty 
big job before we were through with it. 

“The mail-order houses get most of their busi- 
ness through following up their customers,” I told 
him, “and from now on the people in this county 
are not going to be able to forget that Green & 
Griggs run an up-to-date hardware store.” 

The first month we decided to try out one thou- 
sand names, and for this purpose we got up a 
special folder showing some articles which were 
offered at very attractive prices. The results from 
this experiment were very gratifying, and it con- 
vinced us that the people were willing to buy at 
home if the right inducements were offered. 

Griggs was the one who suggested the idea of 
sending out a monthly store paper instead of a 
folder, and, as it was his suggestion, I left it to 
him to get it up. The first issue was sent to every 
name we had on our list, and it made an immediate 
hit. It cost us about $50 a month to publish and 
distribute it, but it was well worth the money. 

For two seasons my farm-implement business had 
been on the down grade. It was very easy to ascer- 
tain the cause by paying a visit to the freight 
depot when the freight was being unloaded. Almost 
every day you could go down there and see imple- 
ments of various sorts coming in tagged to differ- 
ent farmers in the county. 


Bringing in the Farmer 


One day it occurred to me that if I could just 
get the farmers to come to my store I might be able 
to convince them that I could sell them implements 
just as cheap as the mail-order houses. I had never 
gone after the business systematically, and I was, 
no doubt, as much to blame for present conditions 
as the farmers themselves. 

How to get them to come was the question that 
concerned me. I knew that if I sent out some let- 
ters I might succeed in getting a few to drop in, 
but that was not what I was after. One day a 
salesman happened along with a lot of white cotton 
gloves, which he was offering very cheap. As soon 
as I saw the sample he had with him an idea im- 
mediately presented itself. I knew that very few 
farmers were wearing gloves when they did plow- 
ing or other rough work, and possibly a pair of 
gloves would come in handy and be appreciated. 

The price was low, and I placed an order for 
400 pairs. As soon as they came in I selected the 
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names of three hundred farmers and sent them 
each a glove for the left hand, with the following 
letter: 


Dear Sir: 


Realizing that you might like to have a pair of 
gloves, I am enclosing one to fit your left hand. 
If you will call at my store on Saturday, April 15, 
I will be glad to give you the mate to it. Hoping 
to have the pleasure of seeing you on that occa- 
sion, I am 

Yours truly, 


ATTERBURY GREEN. 


When Saturday rolled around the store was pretty 
well crowded all day. It looked as if every farmer 
in the county wanted a pair of gloves. The first 


















As soon as I could find the time I began to make up a 
list of every possible customer in the county 


thing that struck the visitors was a sign swung 
across the store, which read, “Why buy your goods 
away from home when you can get them just as 
cheap here?” No one but a blind man could escape 
seeing it. There were also other signs scattered 
around, such as these: “We pay taxes here; the 
mail-order houses don’t.” ‘“Patronize your home 
merchant and help build up your town.” 

In order to make things even more impressive 
I had placed a big mail-order catalog on a table 
in the front of the store, with a card standing be- 
hind it, reading: “Pick out anything in our line 
in this catalog and we will meet the price with 
freight added.” 

This turned out to be a good drawing card, and 
quite a few took us up on our offer to see if we 
could make good. When our sales were counted 
up Saturday night it proved to be one of the most 
profitable days we had ever had, and I was well 
pleased at the way things had turned out. 


Reducing the Paint Stock 


One day Griggs called my attention to the fact 
that we were overstocked on paint. ‘What’s the 
matter with trying to get rid of it at a reduced 
price?” he suggested. 

Acting upon his suggestion, we sent out letters 
and advertising matter telling in glowing terms 
of the benefits to be derived from painting resi- 
dences and other buildings. We told all about how 
paint preserved the wood and how it added to the 
appearance of the building. Somewhat to my sur- 
prise, however, we were not rushed with business. 

One day a friend happened into the store, and I 
asked him for the probable reason of the failure 
of our campaign to interest people in paint. 
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“Atterbury,” he said, “if you will look at your 
own property you will probably see the reason.” 

When I looked I saw that he was right. My 
house needed paint badly, and it is needless to say 
that I did not lose any time about giving it a good 
coat of paint. As soon as the public saw that I was 
practising what I preached business began to pick 
up in the paint line. 

The farmers in our county had been buying 
gasoline engines from the mail-order houses, and 
we decided to put in a few to compete with them. 
One morning a customer told me confidentially that 
Jimmy Graves was figuring on buying a 3-hp. en- 
gine. 

“I don’t think there is much chance, though, of 
selling him,” he said. “Graves will probably send 
the order off to one of the catalog houses. He buys 
most of his stuff that way.” 

“He will be sorry that he did it. Those engines 
are made to sell, and are not intended to do much 
running.” 

“Well, it might not be a bad idea to talk to him 
about it. He may not have bought yet.” 

“If you should happen to see him to-day, you 
might tell him that it would be to his advantage 
to look over the engines we have here.” 

“If I am not mistaken, I see him driving by in 
his wagon now.” 

“Run out and call him in.” 

In a few minutes Jimmy entered. He had a wad 
of tobacco in his mouth and his jaws were working 
vigorously. 

“Hello, Jimmy!” I exclaimed. “I hear you are 
thinking about buying a gasoline engine.” 

“Yes,” he answered. “That’s the reason I am 
in town now. I came in to buy a money order.” 

“Why can’t I sell you that engine?” 

“Didn’t know you had any here,” he said, as he 
looked around. “I found one in a catalog that 
suited me and I made up my mind to get it. What 
kind of engine are you handling?” 

“I have the agency for the Busy Boy, and it’s 
the best little engine ever put on the market. Come 
back here and I will show it to you.” 

I took him back where the engines were standing, 
and, picking out a 3-hp. engine which I knew he 
was interested in, I went over it point by point. 

“If you buy that engine from me, Jimmy,” I ex- 
plained, “you know I am right here to help you 
out if you should get into trouble. If you buy it 
away from home, and anything happens to it, you 
will either have to hire some one to fix it for you, 
or else do the sweating and worrying yourself. 
The people who sold it to you won’t be able to de 
anythjng for you. Isn’t that about right?” 

“Yes, I guess so. If there is not too much dif- 
ference in the price I might decide to take this 
engine.” 

“It will cost you $75.” 

“That’s a little more than the catalog price, but 
when you count the freight in yours is the cheap- 
est.” 

I sold him the engine, and when he started it 
going he was so well pleased with it that he helped 
me sell a number of others. 

One of the greatest mistakes a merchant can 
make is to jump. on a customer for patronizing a 
mail-order house. It is everybody’s privilege to 
do as they please, especially when it comes to 
spending their own money. There was Mrs. Simp- 
son, for instance, who came around to my store one 
morning to look at some ranges. She wanted to 
buy one to give to her married daughter for a 
birthday present. I showed her the stock, and she 
liked a range priced at $50, but told me that she 
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could buy the same range in Chicago for $35. 

Instead of flying off the handle, as I have known 
some merchants to do, I told her that it was her 
privilege to buy where she chose. I tried to con- 
vince her that my range was worth $15 more, but 
she couldn’t see it that way, and finally left without 
buying. 

One morning, about a month later, I was back 
at my desk, glancing over some letters, when I hap- 
pened to look up in front, and who should I see 
but Mrs. Simpson. Wondering what she had come 
in for, I walked up to find out. My curiosity got 
the best of me in this instance. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Simpson!” I exclaimed. My 
greeting was as cordial to her as if she had been 
one of my best customers. “How are you to-day?” 

“I am all right, Mr. Green,” she replied, “but I 
am dreadfully upset.” 

“What has upset you? 
has happened.” 

“You remember I was in here, a short while back, 
looking at a range to give to my daughter on her 
birthday ?” 

"oa 

“I thought your price was too high, so I ordered 
it from Mailorder & Co. It came in yesterday, and 
when I called for it at the freight depot I found it 
broken.” 

“That’s too bad,” I told her, but down in my 
heart I said that it served her right for not buy- 
ing it from me. I was not prepared, however, for 
what was coming. 

“IT am distressed to death about it, and I thought 
maybe I could get you to help me out by taking the 
stove out of the depot and fixing it up and selling 
it, and let me have the one I was looking at here. 
I am willing to pay you for your trouble, in addition 
to the difference in price between the two ranges.” 

“Mrs. Simpson,” I said, when I had recovered 
from the shock, “I am surprised at you making 
such a proposition to me. Much as I would like to 
assist you, I could not do so on those terms. Sup- 
pose you were living in Chicago, and bought a range 
from me that arrived broken as you say, do you 
think for a moment that Mailorder & Co. would 
entertain the proposition that you just made to 
me?” 

“T hadn’t thought of that,” she admitted. “I 
will take your range and say nothing more about 
the other one,” and she proeeeded to count out 
the money. 

“The thing for you to do, Mrs. Simpson,” I sug- 
gested, as she started to leave, “is to file claim 
against the railroad company for damages, and if 
you will wait a moment I will show you how to do 
it.” I knew that she was not familiar with filing 
claims, so I made out a bill for her against the 
railroad company and told her to attach it to the 
bill of lading and present it to the freight agent. 

Six weeks later she came into the store one day 
with a check that she had received in settlement 
of her claim. She thanked me for the assistance 
I had rendered, and ended up by buying a bill of 
goods. After that she became one of mv best 
customers, and was instrumental in bringing in 
other trade. 

It has been two years now since Lem Brown 
told me that it would only be a short time before 
the mail-order houses put me out of business. I 
am still kicking, and there is no immediate pros- 
pect of any one stopping me. Our business has 
prospered wonderfully, and if it keens un at the 
present rate we will put up that new building that 
Griggs and myself have been talking about for some 
time. 


I trust nothing serious 








A Christmas Memorandum Book 


In It Should Be Written Experiences Met with This Season 
—Some Christmas Suggestions 


MEMORANDUM BOOK containing a record 
A of daily occurrences during this Christmas 

season will prove very valuable in planning 
next year’s work, especially in avoiding any short- 
comings that were met with this year. For the 
benefit of those dealers who did not write up such 
a book during previous seasons the following sug- 
gestions will prove helpful, as no doubt they will 
even to those who did make use of holiday records 
of some kind. 

The Suggestions 

Every effort should be made to induce the public 
to begin Christmas purchasing just as quickly as 
possible. Holiday shopping is in full swing, but 
if purchases can be made this week instead of next 
or the week after, it will save trouble and confu- 
sion for every one concerned. 

Unless it has already been done it is not too late 
to get out lists of articles suitable for gifts printed 
in newspaper advertisements or distributed in the 
form of booklets or envelope stuffers. Separate 
lists “For Father,” “For Mother,” and for differ- 
ent members of the family always prove effective. 

Just at the present time when shortage in many 
items is so severe, it would be well for the store 
with extensive stocks to play up strongly its ability 
to fill orders. 

If ever there were a time to plunge in newspaper 
advertising it is at the holiday season. There is 
no period in the year when people are more sus- 
ceptible to advertising, and advertisements with the 
real holiday spirit and the suggestion of giving will 
always get across. 

If the copy has not been already prepared get it 
out without a moment’s delay. It will help both 
you and the newspaper. 

Do not feature delivery so much as the store’s 
facilities for wrapping up parcels quickly, so that 
the customer can take them away. This may cut 
down delivery expense and will attract customers 
who want to make their purchases quickly and carry 
them home. 
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While suggesting that by taking small parcels 
the customers confer a real benefit on the concern’s 
delivery employees, care should be taken not to give 
the impression that the firm does not want to make 
deliveries. The store service should be made as 
broad as possible. 

Give the store the holiday spirit by choice decora- 
tions, but do not over decorate it with tawdry trim- 
mings. Give the merchandise a chance. 

Special display tables containing special classes 
of merchandise, for instance, those “For an Elec- 
trical Christmas,” “For the Motorist’s Christmas,” 
“For the Housewife’s Christmas” have proved effec- 
tive where space permitted their use. 

Make sure that the decorations do not increase 
fire risk and take every precaution against fire. 

Many goods will be given different positions dur- 
ing the holiday period, and every one in the store 
should know about the changes. Otherwise, a great 
deal of confusion is bound to result and the store 
will suffer. Don’t allow the display tables to cut 
into the aisles too much. At the Christmas season 
more than at any other period of the year the store 
needs wide aisle space. 

All the salesmen should be impressed with the 
importance of keeping the “Want Book” up to the 
minute. Otherwise shortages that might be avoided 
are bound to creep in and cut into the Christmas 
sales total. 

If space permits use special tables for goods at 
certain prices. For instance, one table or part of a 
table might be used for goods at 50c., another for 
gifts at $1, etc. 

The importance of securing the customer’s cor- 
rect name and address when deliveries are to be 
made is another matter of great importance. 

Be sure that the store is properly ventilated. It 
is better to have it too cold than uncomfortably 
warm. 

If certain items take unusually well and others 
not very well, make a note of this in the memoran- 
dum book and the reasons why. 


An excellently balanced window display of tools by the Williams Hardware Company, Streator, Ill. 
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Busy Congress May Do Without Its Holidays 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 29, 1916. 
AGE Speaker Clark, boy! The big legislative 
mill on Capitol Hill is about to begin grinding 
again, and nobody but the Speaker can set the 
wheels in motion. 

Short sessions of Congress, which, under our be- 
loved Constitution, occur every second year, have 
come to be regarded as almost negligible so far 
as general legislation is concerned for the reason 
that, taking out a generous holiday recess of a fort- 
night, the remaining sixty legislative days are 
hardly more than adequate to the proper handling 
of the baker’s dozen of big appropriation bills, 
which must be passed annually to keep the Govern- 
ment going. This year, however, the congressional 
leaders will attempt an innovation. 

Cut out the holidays! Utilize the two weeks usu- 
ally given up to visiting and feasting in Washing- 
ton and put through a lot of important legislation 
in the interest of the people! This program will 
stretch the session to seventy-five business days— 
and a few nights along toward the end—and will 
make it practicable to do some things worth while. 


Congress To Make An Early Start 


In order that a prompt start may be made, Presi- 
dent Wilson will be ready to address the joint as- 
sembly of the two houses promptly at noon next 
Monday, Dec. 4. Congress may decide, however, 
not to hear the President until Tuesday, but in any 
event the business of the session will be well un- 
der way early in the week. 

For nearly a month the experts of the big Ap- 
propriations Committees of the House have been 
drafting the supply bills under the general direc- 
tion of the chairmen of the committees. These 
measures will have the right of way, but they will 
be hustled as they never were hustled before and 
the outlook now is for another $2,000,000,000 of to- 
tal appropriations. 

The general legislative program is expected to 
follow closely the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent’s message. This document, which the Presi- 
dent will read to the two houses in joint assembly, 
is already in type and is the shortest annual ad- 
dress President Wilson has thus far laid before 
Congress. 


Anti-strike Legislation to Be Urged 


Nothing in the message will attract more atten- 
tion or provoke more controversy than the strong 
recommendation that legislation be enacted to pre- 
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vent railroad strikes until after searching investi- 
gation and the fullest publicity. That this propo- 
sition is loaded with something bigger than bird- 
shot goes without saying. 

A few days ago Samuel Gompers, posing as Mr. 
Wilson’s best friend and most effective lieutenant 
during the recent campaign, spent two or three dol- 
lars—presumably A. F. L. money—felicitating the 
President by telegraph upon his re-election and 
calling attention to the part which “labor” bore in 
the contest. The obvious purpose of Mr. Gom- 
pers’ little gallery play was to emphasize the man- 
ner in which he had “delivered the goods,” 7.e., the 
labor vote, in consideration of the President’s 
championship of Judge Adamson’s so-called eight- 
hour bill. 

But what will Mr. Gompers say to the President’s 
proposition that the business of the country shall 
not be interrupted and the people threatened with 
starvation by railroad strikes until after full in- 
vestigation and the publication of the findings? 
Judging by some of the remarks made by the lead- 
ing orators at the recent annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor at Baltimore, the 
leaders of organized labor will promptly take back 
all the nice things they have said about Mr. Wilson 
and will inscribe his name in the black book where- 
in is recorded the roster of “labor’s’” most hated 
foes. 


“The Right To Strike” Versus Starving the People 


The divine right to strike, even though by so do- 
ing you cut off the children’s bread and the babies’ 
milk and cause the farmers’ crops to rot on their 
hands, is something that Gompers and his lieu- 
tenants are ready to fight for. The opening of the 
campaign will be awaited with deep interest by the 
people of the whole country and, in the largest pos- 
sible sense, organized labor will be on trial. 

The railroads of the country would like to have 
Congress pass a law exempting them from the con- 
trol of State Railroad Commissions and expanding 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. They want such a law badly and they will 
ask for it at the coming session, but with little con- 
fidence that so comprehensive a measure, taxing the 
constitutional authority of Congress, will be passed 
this winter. 


Railroads Serving Many Masters 


There is much to be said for the contention of 
the railroads which has been put forward very con- 
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vincingly before the Joint Committee on Interstate 
Commerce at hearings during the past week. The 
Good Book assures us that we can not serve two 
masters. The railroads, Heaven help them, in some 
cases are trying to serve as many as forty-five, 
counting the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the railroad commissions of all the States in which 
their lines are operated. 

No crazy quilt was ever designed of so variegated 
a pattern as is found in the patchwork railroad leg- 
islation of the several States. The attention of the 
Joint Congressional Committee has been called to 
many instances where single railroad systems are 
compelled by the laws of one State to do certain 
things for the doing of which their officials may 
be sent to jail in the adjoining State. Wouldn’t 
that give you nervous prostration? And it’s only 
a sample. 

There was a time when the railroads were dis- 
posed to object to the control of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, but that was before the era of 
State Commissions. Now they are begging the big 
commission to extend its jurisdiction and protect 
them from the fifty little commissions that by re- 
striction, inconsistent regulation and sometimes by 
positive persecution threaten their very existence. 

But the railroad question is too big to be settled 
at a short session, even if Congress should cut out 
its turkey and cranberries and stick to its job 
throughout the holiday recess. Big changes in rail- 
road control are on the carpet in the near future but 
it will take a long session of Congress to work them 
out. 

Export Combinations To Be Legalized 


President Wilson will press the loud pedal when 
he urges Congress to pass the Webb bill authoriz- 
ing combinations of American exporters for the 
exploitation of foreign trade. This measure passed 
the House in the closing days of the last session 
and is now on the Senate calendar. 

During the congressional recess evidence has ac- 
cumulated rapidly that as soon as the European war 
is over the belligerent countries will go after their 
lost trade with amazing energy and that every Euro- 
pean exporter will find his government squarely be- 
hind him, encouraging combinations and pools and 
cartels and every other device designed to help the 
game along. 

A great chance American exporters will have in 
meeting such tactics, shackled as they are by the 
handcuffs of the Sherman law and the ball and chain 
of the Clayton act! Hurry along the Webb bill, 
gentlemen of the Senate, and don’t stand on cere- 
mony! 

Penny Postage For Local Delivery 

Penny postage for drop letters, a dream of re- 
tail merchants for these many years, is likely to be 
brought about this winter as the result of the pas- 
sage of a bill to be drafted by Representative Moon, 
chairman of the House Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. Mr. Burleson, who made a cam- 
paign promise to favor this bill, will speedily be 
called upon to redeem it and, judging from ex- 
pressions of leading members of both houses, the 
bill will go through a-whooping. 

Universal penny postage is probably a long ways 
off but half a loaf is better than no bread and retail 
merchants will gratefully welcome the privilege of 
doing business in their own communities at half 
rates. This is about the only form of price-cutting 
the self-respecting merchant can approve. 


The Stevens Price-Maintenance Bill Again 


And how about our old friend, the Stevens Price- 
Maintenance bill? Will it become a law during the 
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present session, as some of its enthusiastic sup- 
porters predict? 

So far as the House of Representatives is con- 
cerned the fate of the bill during the coming session 
lies in the hollow of the horny palm of Chairman 
Adamson, of the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. To prevent its consideration 
last summer, when its friends were vociferously de- 
manding that it be taken up for a vote in commit- 
tee, the wily chairman gave his personal pledge that 
the committee would call it up “immediately after 
reconvening in December.” 

December is here, but so is an important Presi- 
dential message loaded to the guards with big legis- 
lative projects that must originate in the same com- 
mittee in whose pigeon-holes the Stevens bill has 
been slumbering so peacefully. Of course, Chair- 
man Adamson is a man of his word, but the parlia- 
mentary situation has all the essential characteris- 
tics of a Chinese puzzle and the outcome is just a 
trifle more uncertain than whether the price of eggs 
will go up or down before the hens get back on the 
job next Easter. 


A Prediction To Paste In Your Hat 


Prophets are notoriously unpopular. Neverthe- 
less it’s up to the faithful correspondent, who sits 
close to the big mill, to give an honest opinion in a 
case like this, so here goes: ; 

The Stevens Price-Maintenance bill may possibly 
pass the House at the coming session, but the 
chances are against it, and, if it does pass the 
House, it will be killed in the Senate. 

A handful of demagogues opposed to what they 
call “price-fixing in the interest of the producer 
rather than the consumer” will turn the trick. It’s 
no great stunt to stop a bill in a short session. But 
life is long and the Stevens bill will get an honest 
try-out in the new Congress. 


Uncle Sam To Aid Vocational Education 


If time suffices Congress will launch the federal 
government upon a new enterprise during the com- 
ing short session. An entering wedge will be driven 
in the campaign to bring the federal government to 
the support of the nation-wide movement for voca- 
tional education. 

President Wilson is strongly in favor of this 
project and he has no doubts concerning the consti- 
tutionality of a law under which the national reve- 
nues may be used to assist the States in teaching 
the youth of the country to seek the occupations for 
which they are best fitted. It’s a big subject and in 
view of the vast fund that will be necessary to carry 
through the project comprehensively, $100,000,000 
would look as lonesome as the traditional huckle- 
berry in a pan of milk. 

But Congress can make a beginning and that is all 
that will be attempted this winter. After we have 
built up a navy second only to Great Britain’s and 
have developed our little army until it’s at least 
boy’s size, we will take some more of our surplus 
revenues to aid in the good work of teaching the 
young idea how to shoot. 


Busy Session In Prospect 


Glancing back over these little congressional tasks 
and not forgetting the immigration bill, half a dozen 
conservation measures, Senator Owens’ bill to put 
an end to the illegitimate use of money in elections 
—nice little order, that—and a few other minor 
propositions, it looks as though Congress would be 
good and busy slap-bang up to March 4, next. Let 
us hope there’ll be no extra session. The country is 
entitled to a good long rest. 
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The Diary of Dawson Black 


By HAROLD WHITEHEAD 


Instructor in Business Method at Boston University 


Eighteenth Section 


UESDAY, September 14, 1915.—You remember 

my telling you yesterday, Mr. Diary, that I 

was going to take on trading stamps to-day? 
I haven’t done it yet. Fellows was in town this 
morning, and he suggested to me when I told him 
about it that I think over the question once more 
before taking them up, and he asked if he could be 
present at the interview when the Garter trading 
stamp man came around. 

Jiminy Christmas! It’s hard to tell what to do, 
isn’t it, friend Diary? I think trading stamps are 
a good thing. Here’s Fellows of the Flaxon Ad- 
vertising Agency doesn’t like them, and Barlow, my 
old boss, doesn’t like them. Still, Barlow has been 
in business a long while, and probably he’s more or 
less fixed in his ideas. I was talking it over with 
Betty last night. First she said, “Don’t touch them 
at all,” then she said, “I don’t know, try them!” 
And now she says she doesn’t know what to think 
of them. And there you are! The decision is, after 
all, up to me and no one seems to know much about 
them. 

Well, I agreed to think it over again, and when 
Bulder, the Garter trading stamp man, came to-day, 
I put him off until to-morrow. Fellows is going to 
be there when he comes, and I think I’ll let those 
two have it out and put my money on the winner. 

Now, let me tell you what Stigler is up to again. 

Until the first of this month there was a small 
men’s furnishing store next door to me. Well, 
Dorman, who ran the store, ended by running it 
to the wall. Poor fellow, he’d been in that location 
for over forty years. He’s a man-of nearly seventy 
now. He never did much business, at least not 
since my knowledge of him, and toward the last 
the place was getting seedier and seedier each 
month, and finally he had to give it up. He told 
the Mater—he knows her quite well—that he never 
made over $20 a week in the store, and after pay- 
ing up all his debts he had less than half the money 
he originally put into the business. “I’d have been 
much better off clerking for someone else,” he told 
the Mater, “for I would have saved a little money.; 
As it is, here I am, three score and ten, and if I 
live two years more I’ll have to go to the poor- 
house, I suppose.” 

Old Dorman made me think pretty seriously when 
he got out. I am wondering how many more small 
storekeepers are in Dorman’s position; how many 
of them have bungled along from year to year mak- 
ing a bare existence; God, I hope I can do better 
than that! It has made me feel the need of not only 
keeping up-to-date, but up-to-to-morrow in business 
ideas. I remember what Barker, the big hardware 
man in Boston, said to me when I asked him why 
there were so many little stores, after he had men- 
tioned that there were a lot of little stores which 
were not represented in the association. 

“The reason,” he returned, with a sad shake of 
his head, “is that the men who run them are little. 
They wear blinkers, all their lives. Their outlook is 
extremely narrow. They never grasp what is going 
on around them. They don’t keep up to date in 
their ideas and methods of doing business. They 
never grow, but remain little all their lives.” 

But I started in to tell you, little Diary, what it 
is that Stigler is doing. This afternoon, to my sur- 


prise, I saw him in Dorman’s empty store with a 
carpenter measuring the floor space. When he 
came out I was on the doorstep bidding good-by to 
Betty, who had dropped into the store to give me 
instructions that I was to take home some cheap 
kitchen knives. 

“Hello, Black,” called Stigler, as he came out of 
the store. At the same time his lips gave that con- 
temptuous curl which certainly gets under by 
epidermis. 

“Hello yourself, Stigier,” I replied. 

“Well,” he said, stopping for a minute in front 
of me, “you and I are going to be pretty close neigh- 
bors, Black, aren’t we?” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“Why, I’ve just rented old Dorman’s store. You 
know, I think there’s room in this town for a good 
five-and-tgn-cent store, specializing on _kitchen 
goods. . This looked like a good location to me, so 
I am just going to try it out. Open up the first of 
the month.” 

“Fine!” I said. “Good luck to you!” putting as 
much heartiness into my tone as I could. And then 
I went into the store before my rage, and let me 
say, anxiety, should show themselves to Stigler. 

“Gee whitakins!” I thought. ‘A five-and-ten-cent 
store next door to me, specializing on kitchen goods, 
and run by Stigler!” 

I knew without his saying a word about it that 
he was opening that store with the money he had 
just inherited from a brother out West, and that 
he was doing it just to try “to run me off my feet,” 
as he expressed it before. 

I think I did the best thing I could possibly have 
done under the circumstances, for I went right over 
to Barlow’s. Barlow has told me repeatedly that 
any time I need help to go right to him. I cer- 
tainly felt that I needed the advice of an old war- 
horse like him. Somehow the fact that he was a 
bit old-fashioned and staid in his ways made him 
appear a rock of comfort to me. 

I told him the whole story, and he certainly looked 
grave. 

“What can I do?” I asked anxiously. “I haven’t 
money to fight him. He is cutting into my profits 
very much as it is. Would you advise me to make 
a big display of five-and-ten-cent goods before he 
has a chance to open the store?” 

“When is he going to get started?” . 

“Well, he said he was going to open by the first 
of the month.” 

I think for five minutes Barlow said nothing, but 
just sea-sawed backward and forward on his swivel 
chair. 

“What ratio would cheap kitchen goods bear to 
your total sales?” he finally asked. 

“I don’t know what you mean.” 

“T mean, suppose you sell a hundred dollars’ worth 
of goods, how many dollars’ worth of that would be 
in five, ten and fifteen-cent articles?” 

“T can’t tell you that.” 

“Surely you have some idea as to whether the 
cheap goods are the ones that sell best in your 
store?” 

“Well, I’m sure I don’t know.” 

Say, friend Diary, some of these old-timers are 
pretty shrewd fellows after all, aren’t they? I had 
never thought of analyzing my sales in that way. 
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“Tell you what to do,” he said. “Find out what 
proportion you are buying of five, ten and fifteen- 
cent kitchen goods and how much of the better- 
class goods.” 

“What then?” I inquired, still in the dark. 

“If your big sales are on the cheaper goods, I 
would advise you to make a window display of half 
cheap and half good articles. Put a sign in the 
window to the effect that you have cheap articles 
to sell and good ones to use. If you find your sales 
are mostly on the better-class goods, I would advise 
you to start an educational advertising campaign if 
you can afford it.” 

“What is an educational advertising campaign?” 

“Why, by that I mean advertise the better-class 
goods and give reasons and facts why they are bet- 
ter than the cheaper ones. Say that you have the 
low-priced articles, but if they want the cheapest, 
the best is cheapest in the end. For instance, here 
is a ten-cent Dover egg-beater. I have got one 
here, a glass affair, which sells at a dollar. Actually, 
I am selling almost as many of the dollar egg- 
beaters as I do of the ten-cent ones.” 

“Why y da 

“Because I show them that the ten-cent egg- 
beater can’t last very long—they can’t expect a ten- 
cent article to do that—but this glass one will last 
indefinitely ; it is more sanitary; the tinning on it 
is very heavy and it won’t rust; it is cleaner, more 
serviceable, easier to work,” and then he gave me 
half a dozen more facts about that dollar egg-beater 
which I would never have thought of. “If you were 
buying an egg-beater,” he continued, with a smile, 
“which would you buy now?” 

“Buy the best one unquestionably, because I can 
see, after what you have told me, that the other 
isn’t to be compared with it!” 

“Exactly. And if you tell those facts to your 
trade, they will buy the better article in just the 
same way.” 

“Then, if I am selling more of the better-class 
goods than the cheaper ones, you would advise me 
to give Stigler the cheap business—give up the 
fight for it?” 

“No,” he returned with a smile. ‘Don’t give up 
the fight, but fight him in a way that will hurt him 
most. That is, to educate the people away from 
the cheap goods.” 

“T see! Kind o’ put him out of business by kill- 
ing the demand for his goods!” 

“That’s the idea, and it sounds easy if you say it 
quickly. Candidly,” he said, “I don’t think it will 
hurt your business much. I wouldn’t, personally, 
mind another hardware store opening next to me, 
particularly if they played the game according to 
Hoyle.” 

“That damned cur won’t do it!” I cried. “Twen- 
ty-five cents,” I said quizzically. 

Barlow looked a little mystified, and I told him 
about our fine for swearing, and that that remark 


would cost me 25 cents when [ got back. He laughed ° 


and said: “Can’t you take a few more shots at him 
while you’re about it and get your money’s worth?” 

Betty agrees with Barlow that the thing to do 
is to try to develop the sale for the better-class 
articles. “For,” said she, “if a woman buys a 10- 
cent egg-beater, you make 38 cents profit on it. If 
she buys a dollar egg-beater, you make over 30 
cents profit on it, and the sale of one of those dollar 
articles is about equal to a dozen of the cheap ones.” 

“By Jove you’re right!” I exclaimed. “Perhaps 
Stigler’s latest move to ‘run me off my feet’ may 
be the petard which will hoist him off his own; at 
any rate, as regards his five-and-ten-cent venture.” 

Here’s Betty just placing a glass of hot milk by 
my elbow with instructions to shut up that nasty 
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old Diary and go to bed. Of course, you don’t know 
Betty as well as I do, friend Diary. If you did you 
would know that while I may be the boss of the 
house, she’s boss of the boss! 

Wednesday, September 15, 1915.—Good morning, 
brother Diary! I feel like a colt that’s been fed 
too many oats! The reason is, I’ve had a jimdandy 
idea occur to me!—and I think—mind you, I only 
think—that I can put it over. 


Naturally, I’ve been dreaming Stigler and five- , 


and-ten-cent competition all night, so I suppose my 
subconscious mind evolved this good idea for me. 
I’ve been reading Professor James lately, and I can 
talk quite interestingly about the subconscious 
mind, mental reactions, apperception, and such 
things. I don’t know what it means, but it does 
sound fine and it impresses people. (P. S., little 
Diary, this is a joke.) 

Well, this idea which my subconscious mind gave 
me is this, and you will see it is awfully simple 
when I tell you—or else that it is simply awful. 
There are in Farmdale about a dozen stores to rent. 
No, I am not going to rent them, but I am goir¢g to 
see the landlords of those places and see what they 
will charge me to rent the windows for a week! 
and then I’ll ask Barlow (Old Barley Water is a 
pretty good sort, and I think he’ll help me in this) 
to let me hire his men for an evening to trim each 
of those windows with the better-class kitchen 
goods, and then [’ll put a big sign in each window 
something like this: “If you want kitchen goods 
that wear, you will find them at Dawson Black’s.” 
I’ll have smart little talking signs worked up and 
put on the goods, saying why they are better than 
cheap articles, and ask them to come to my store at 
32 Hill Street and we will demonstrate why it pays 
to get the best. “It pays to get the best.” That 
would be a good slogan, wouldn’t it?—and have it 
on the bottom of all price tickets and talking signs! 

Do you know, friend Diary, I feel rather pleased 
now Stigler is starting that five-and-ten-cent store 
next to me. It seems to have shaken me into action. 
I should think with a good window display in those 
empty stores for a week I could work up a lot of 
business and get a lot of valuable publicity into 
the bargain. 

I mentioned the idea to Betty a few minutes ago. 
She didn’t say anything for a few seconds, and then 
she said very demurely: 

“Bob, you can have two more buckwheat cakes 
this morning.” 

I think I’m going to enjoy myself to-day. I’m 
going to get after those windows right away, and 
then I’m going to have some fun hearing Bulder and 
Fellows fight out that trading-stamp praposition. 

Well, I’m off! 


(To be continued) 






The booth of Van Cleef Bros. at the National Cycle 
Show held in Chicago recently 


“Is your motor car a self-starter?” “No,” replied 
Mr. Chuggins. “I have to crank it up. But it’s a self- 
stopper, all right.”—-Washington Star. 
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Getting the Goods to the 
Dealer—The Shippers’ Side 


ERVICE has become such a part of mod- 

ern merchandising that a breakdown of 
that feature causes far-reaching difficulties. 
Perhaps never before in the history of Amer- 
ican business, certainly not since the Civil 
War, have such troubles confronted manu- 
facturer, jobber, wholesaler and retailer as 
have been experienced since August, 1914. 
The conflict in Europe has reached us over 
here in ways which, had we been told of them 
before the war, we would have regarded as 
preposterous and ridiculous. It has taken 
this great upset of the vehicles of commerce 
and the blocking of the roads to some of the 
chief market-places of the world to bring 
home to us our state of dependence. 

As the means of transportation became 
more efficient, we let ourselves fall into the 
way of ordering certain essential elements 
of many of our manufactured products from 
those fellows over on the other side who had 
perfected methods which made it possible for 
them to produce what we needed at a less 
cost than it was possible for us to make it 
over here. We concerned ourselves with the 
utilization of the elements which our Ger- 
man, French or English friends had either 
discovered by experiment or improved by 
practice. We were too busy to make dyes, 
sulphite and all the other things marked 
“imported.” We had to have all these 
things, but what was the use of bothering to 


make them over here if Heinie or Gaston , 


or perhaps Johnnie Bull were willing to do 
all the dirty work beforehand, and at a fair 
price. Thus we enjoyed life in our fool’s 


paradise until that fatal day in Servia, which. 


has set the world afire. That our industries 
were unprepared for such an emergency has 
been very generally proved by what has hap- 
pened since. Splendid headway has indeed 
been made, but there are still gaps in our 
manufacturing needs which no one has as 
yet bridged despite all the tremendous effort 
which has been put forth. 

Well known as are these facts, there are 
still a considerable number of retail dealers 
who seem to feel that the same old brand of 
service should be delivered. Not being con- 
versant with all that is going on behind the 
scenes, they seem disposed to find fault with 
the wholesale distributor or manufacturer 
who fails to keep the date of his contract as 
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an ideal of his business. There are, of course, 
plenty of contracts which bear the statement 
that they are subject to delivery when the 
goods are available, but even these are sub- 
ject to kicks and complaints at the hands of 
the buyer. If it were only possible to take 
such men back through the many processes 
which have been accomplished in the manu- 
facture of the product it might then be pos- 
sible to make them see what real troubles are. 

Because goods are delayed a few days, 
perhaps a few weeks, or even several months, 
is no sign, in these times, that anything has 
been neglected in the effort to get the mer- 
chandise to the point of delivery with the 
greatest possible dispatch. Men are work- 
ing night and day all over the country trying 
to get the goods finished and on their way to 
the point of final sale and distribution. Diffi- 
culties without number rise up to block prog- 
ress. If it is not one thing it is another. 

Just now we are being daily bound up 
more tightly in the clutches of the most 
serious car shortage in the history of Ameri- 
can railroading. In Detroit recently there 
was a congestion of freight amounting to 
9000 cars. Shipments from the Pacific Coast 
are being indefinitely delayed by a shortage 
of 11,000 cars—in other words, merchandise 
to that amount is awaiting movement with 
nothing available, except as cars from the 
East are unloaded and thus made available. 

In Philadelphia and Baltimore the termi- 
nals have been so choked with loaded cars 
that it has not been possible to get sufficient 
labor to unload them without declaring an 
embargo on further cars destined to those 
points. The New York terminals are in much 
the same fix. There is hardly a large ter- 
minal in the country where they are not 
several days behind in the handling of their 
tonnage either outbound or inbound. 

All such troubles have their effect in the 
movement of merchandise to Mr. Merchant 
wherever he may be located. Instead of yell- 
ing his head off because his goods have not 
arrived, the best thing he can do is to see 
that every loaded car now on hand at his sta- 
tion is unloaded and sent on its way, P. D. Q. 
This will be real constructive work and may 
be the indirect means of his delayed ship- 
ments traveling faster—at any rate, he will 
be doing something to help relieve this most 
serious situation which now confronts the 
entire country. 

We are doing more business to-day than 
the railroad officials, in their fondest dreams 
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of prosperity, ever anticipated we would and, 
as a consequence, the wave of merchandise 
requiring movement has literally engulfed 
the transportation facilities of the country. 

The scarcity of dyes would hardly be ac- 
cepted as a satisfactory reason for a whole- 
sale grocer delaying delivery of peas, corn 
and tomatoes. Yet that very scarcity has 
caused weeks of delay in the shipment of 
such merchandise by a big Eastern jobber. 
The dyes, however, were not needed for the 
contents of the cans, but for the ink which 
was used to print the labels describing said 
contents. A later contributory cause to the 
delay was the scarcity of paper. This made 
the labels several weeks later in delivery. 
The order was placed last January, so that 
there was rio neglect in that connection. 

Weeks after the goods were ready at the 
factories this jobber finally had all these 
thousands of cases shipped to his warehouses 
where, as the labels for the different varieties 
arrived, the cases were opened one by one 
with the nail puller, the goods taken out and 
put through the labeling machine, returned 
to the cases and nailed up once more. In 
all this work great expense was incurred, for 
the goods at the factory are, of course, labeled 
before being packed in the cases. 

The retailers who are to get these goods 
will have no knowledge of sueh troubles as 
these. All they will see will be the finished 
package ready for distribution to their cus- 
tomers. Without a doubt, many of the deal- 
ers have written letters to this jobber, in 
which they have kicked very strenuously over 
the delay in the receipt of their goods. 

Some of the troubles of the other fellow 
have been told in the preceding paragraphs. 

Practically every line of merchandise is up 
against the same thing in one way or another. 
It-is therefore suggested that a spirit of for- 
bearance and consideration be encouraged. 
A little of the Golden Rule mixed up into the 
business kettle would, just at this particular 
time, be highly appreciated by shippers and 
manufacturers everywhere. Don’t forget 
the suggestion the next time you get ready 
to make inquiry as to the whereabouts of the 
stuff you ordered a week, a month or perhaps 
longer ago. 


Curbing the Fire Waste 


N various cities of the United States there 
was recently celebrated what is known as 
Fire Prevention. Day. Literature in regard 
to preventable fires, their tremendous cost in 
lives and money, and methods by which this 
waste could be avoided, were distributed to 
the homes and office buildings. Public speak- 
ers addressed large audiences on similar sub- 
jects and many firms held meetings of their 
employees to formulate plans for fire pre- 
vention and protection. 








Such a movement is entirely in keeping 
with the spirit of modern progress. The 
yearly losses through fire are enormous, and 
it is necessary that the public in general be 
impressed with the idea that most fires are 
preventable. In the year 1914 the total fire 
losses in the United States and Canada 
amounted to approximately $235,591,350. In 
1915 the losses were somewhat less, totaling 
$184,959,100, but they were still large enough 
to make the thinking man wonder why such 
a serious drain on the resources of two great 
countries is allowed to exist. To be sure a 
part of this great cost can rightly be charged 
to unavoidable causes, such as lightning, 
earthquakes and severe wind storms, but the 
fact remains that the greater part of this 
huge sum could, by proper care and better 
methods of fire prevention, have been saved 
for the public good. 

The main trouble lies in the negligent atti- 
tude of the American citizen. Our people 
calmly regard the wholesale destruction of 
property by fire as merely a “Fire Loss.” 
Strictly speaking, it is almost entirely a fire 
waste, and any economic waste means in- 
creased taxes and higher costs of living. It 
is the veriest folly to imagine that a fire loss 
is merely a loss to the fire insurance com- 
panies. If such were the case, these com- 
panies would soon go out of business for 
good. No—the loss is that of the policy- 
holders and premium payers in all parts of 
the country, who not only pay the actual cost 
of the property destroyed, but also pay to 
the insurance companies a working profit. 
Even if it were true that the insurance com- 
panies stood the fire losses, the complete de- 
struction of millions of dollars worth of prop- 
erty every year would still in an indirect way 
become a loss to the public at large. It is 
like the European war, which although con- 
fined to foreign countries, still takes its toll 
from us in the form of increased costs of 
materials destroyed in that War. The world 
is too closely a community of common interest 
to allow the sufferings of any one class or 
people to be confined to that particular class. 
The brotherhood of man was never. more 
clearly evidenced than at the present time. 
We are our brother’s keeper. 

The property holders in all parts of the 
United States are forced to insure their in- 
flammable property as a measure of pro- 
tection. When fires occur these policyholders 
pay the huge sums that represent what we 
term the losses, and the amounts that they 
are forced to pay yearly, in the form of 
premiums, depend absolutely upon the fire 
waste. If the waste can be reduced, pre- 
miums will also be reduced. If the waste 
becomes greater, then the amounts paid in 
as premiums must, of necessity, be increased. 
It is the same old story of supply and demand, 
except that in this case it might more aptly 
be termed waste and demand. 








Man Behind 


the Counter 


Two Types of Good (?) Buyers 


OR the past two years the trade papers have 
harped on the question of good buying until it 
has become threadbare. Convention speakers 

have found the topic a popular one end have played 
it to the limit. Traveling salesmen and jobbing 
houses have been lambasted from every angle. 
Overworked retailers have spent days, nights and 
Sundays searching for better prices, and jobbers 
have threatened and cajoled manufacturers until 
they have become as great bugbears as strikers or 
politicians. In spite of the hubbub, however, farm- 
ers continue to patronize out-of-town distributers 
and the stocks of prominent mail order houses still 
command a premium in the stock market. To a 
man on the side lines it looks as if some of us were 
overplaying our hands. We have kept “buying” 
under the spotlight until the brightness has dazzled 
us and we can no longer make out the other actors, 
back in the shadows. It is necessary to have a hero 
in our little business drama, but when we attempt 
to eliminate the balance of the cast the play becomes 
either a tragedy or a farce. Business is not a one- 
idea proposition. 


Things Worthy of Thought and Action 


No, this article is not the aftermath of a poor 
election guess or a steady diet of rarebit. It is 
only a new idea brought to life by talks with hard- 
headed business men from all sections of the coun- 
try. We are in the midst of one of the greatest 
eras of prosperity in hardware history, so we are 
told, yet Bradstreet and Dun-continue to mark up 
failures to the credit—or discredit—of the retail 
dealer. Jobbers report their collections as only a 
little above those of ordinary times, and they say 
that only a few more of us are discounting our bills 
since the war boom came on. Buying methods have 
had every chance for improvement, so far as get- 
ting the legitimate price on goods is concerned, but 
good buying has not proved a cure-all. It appears 
that a consultation and a change of prescription 
are necessary. We have stuck to the convalescent 
ward too long and it looks like either a tonic or a 
relapse. 

An Example of the “Buying Bug” 

A few weeks ago I visited a store in the State of 
Ohio and had a long visit with the proprietor. He 
seemed to have a good-sized stock and plenty of 
salesroom, but business was slack. In spite of that 
fact he was so busy that the doctor threatened him 
with nervous breakdown. We drifted onto the sub- 
ject of buying and it soon developed that he was a 
crank on that particular question. He was a reg- 
ular “Buying Bug.” Apparently all his available 
time was utilized in chasing down elusive, low 


prices. He hardly had time to speak to customers. 
I looked over his reserve stock and found, as | 
expected, that he was overloaded in many lines in 
which he claimed to have made exceptional buys. 
While I was there his bookkeeper called his atten- 
tion to two large bills from jobbing houses, appar- 
ently overdue, and he spent most of the afternoon 
closeted with his banker before he managed to raise 
the cash to square the debts. His inventory shows 


that he has made a little money during the year 
just past, but it is all tied up in stock or outstand- 
ing accounts, and his daily sales are not such as 
would justify a two weeks’ vacation on full pay. 


What a Talk with the Bookkeeper Revealed 


While this merchant was visiting the banker I 
got busy with the bookkeeper. He was a bright 
young fellow and his books were strictly up-to-date. 
He said: ‘Do you know, I believe that Mr. Blanke 
is almost too good a buyer. He spends nearly all 
his time buying goods.and worrying over whole- 
sale prices. Just look at the store! The show 
cases are dusty; the shelves are loaded with goods 
with no semblance of arrangement; the show win- 
dows have not been changed for three weeks; the 
advertising has been neglected and the clerks are 
loafing on the job. Frankly, trade is falling off. Of 
course the daily receipts are as heavy as they were, 
but this is due to increased selling prices and not 
to increased trade. We are not getting new cus- 
tomers and some of the old ones are leaving us. It 
worries me. Mr. Blanke is buying his stock as low 
as any merchant in Ohio, and is selling at as low 
prices as his competitors. He is so busy he hardly 
takes time to eat; yet business keeps him on the 
anxious seat all the time. A few months ago we 
were short on steel butts and he spent weeks look- 
ing for the best possible price. During that time 
there was a general advance in butts, and although 
he finally found a place that quoted below the mar- 
ket, he failed to get his complete order and paid 
more than if he had ordered from any reputable 
house when the shortage first developed. Besides, 
he had so much money on his books that he was 
unable to take his discounts, and that added to his 
cost.” 

The proprietor himself said to me on his return 
from the bank: “I am going to try to forget this 
buying business for a while and get busy with the 
sales. The banker has been giving me the dickens 
for neglecting other parts of my business.” 


A Man That Sells, and His Method of Buying Stock 


Just last week I met a dealer in the Middle West 
who is working along a different line. His store 
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is spick and span, his windows are well trimmed 
and customers are always in evidence. At the time 
I was there he had just finished a stove-selling cam- 
paign of ten days with a daily average of twelve 
stoves turned out. He was planning his holiday 
advertising with a view to getting the public to buy 
early, and figured on being ready before his com- 
petitors woke up, thereby making a clean-up of holi- 
day goods at a profit. “How about your buying?” 
I asked. He laughed and replied: “My buying 
doesn’t bother me a great deal. Of course, I watch 
my invoices and study the market, but I am not 
going crazy over my buying. Do you want to know 
my system?” I did, and he went on: “You see, I 
confine the bulk of my buying to about three good 
jobbing houses. When I started in business four 
years ago I visited each of these houses and had a 
heart-to-heart talk with the management. I told 
them that I intended to do most of my buying from 
three concerns, of which they were one, and that I 
expected them to protect me in every way. I ex- 
plained that I intended to discount my bills and 
that I should expect them to fill my orders as 
promptly and accurately as possible, and at right 
prices. If I was not given fair treatment I assured 
them that I would quit their house and give my 
business to some other firm. 

“It has worked out nicely. Of course, there are 
some lines that I am forced to buy in other places, 
and I keep in touch with prices and watch my 
invoices like a hawk. My selling prices are just as 
low as those of my competitors and my inventory 
shows that I am making a good profit. My stock 
is not heavy—that is, I am not overloaded in any 
lines—although I am protected on the goods I need 
for next spring’s business. I know that I am mak- 


Before this beautiful paneled background, the M. H. Lazarus Company, Charleston, S. C., displayed such 
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ing money, because my stock is practically paid for 
and I have a good balance in the bank—not on 
paper. You may think that I am a poor buyer. 
Perhaps I am, but anyhow I have a good trade and 
am making a reasonable profit. If I am overlooking 
any buying bets, I must be making it up in stock 
turnovers. Frankly, I believe that I am getting as 
good prices on the average as any merchant .in this 
locality. I’m satisfied.” 


His Claims Stand Investigation 


As I looked over his store and compared it with 
others I had seen I mentally agreed with him. I 
talked with his sales force and all were agreed that 
business was great and that the “old man” was a 
wizard. I saw his daily sales record for months 
back and the perpetual inventory record that proved 
his profit claims. I saw the semi-yearly inventory 
sheet that proved the accuracy of his daily inven- 
tory, and I said to myself, “If I ever enter the retail 
business again, may I be as poor a buyer as this 
man. If his method is absolutely wrong, then he 
is the most successful failure I ever met.” 


The Benediction 


My father once said that the preacher who failed 
to strike the oil of salvation after boring thirty 
minutes either had a poor auger or was boring in 
the wrong place. It’s not salvation oil, but business 
oil that I am after, and my thirty minutes are up. 
I have given you two angles of a many-sided propo- 
sition, and the rest is up to you. If it makes you 
think, just a little, it is all I ask and I will stick to 
the place and the auger. 

Yours for the betterment of business conditions, 

THE MAN BEHIND THE COUNTER. 


hardware as sells naturally in the fall and winter months 
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Publicity for the Retailer 


A Christmas Directory of the Hardware Store—Unusually 
Effective Ad Featuring Range Demonstration Sale 
—QOther Business-Getting Publicity 


By BURT J. PARIS 


This Directory Solves the Gift Problem 


No. 1 (page width by 15 in.). Here’s an ad you 
ought to get in type as soon as you can and get ic 
in your newspaper. While immense in its scope, it’s 
an ad you can get up in a jiffy—just an attractive 
heading cut (your printer can make you a cut like 
this one by using this ad), a short opening talk 
and then a complete directory of your store. No 
cuts, not much writing and a directory all ready- 
made for you that you can hand to your printer 
with the necessary revision. Seldom have we seen 
an ad so easy to duplicate. It may be argued that 
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Diamond Plow 


Fl The Greatest of alll Riding Plows. For over twelve F 
years the leader. Strong and Simple. 
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Wide and Even 
‘The Diamond Geng bas every convenience required ia « bigh-ciass plow Ie the 
caty plow with an amtomatio cootroliing fod. (be one that takes care of iceeil Spreading. 
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Canton “U” Bar Lever 


The improved style 
Harrow. us reenforced and well 


braced. Teeth are 8 
inches long and are ad- 
ustable up or down; 

ides they are re- 
verseable so that a uni- 
formly sharp edge can 
be maintained. This 
Harrow will serve your 

rpose to the very 

advantage 





NISCO’ 
MANURE SPREADERS. | 


THE RECOGNIZED LEADER. 


You should use a Nisco Manare Spreader as it {J 
will bring you big returns on the investment. Ask 
your neighbor who is using one. 





this ad has no individual illustrations, no descrip- 
tions and no prices. It is so. But it occupies so 
large a space in the newspaper and is so wonder- 
fully complete in its listing that it is a real inspira- 
tion to the Christmas shopper. If the reader could 
not check a dozen gifts from the lists shown here 
you could put him down as a mighty peculiar indi- 
vidual. The great scope of the ad gives it another 
most important quality—it brings the reader to a 
quick realization of the wonder of the modern hard- 
ware store—the store capable of supplying the 
needs of the entire family. Just for that impres- 
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POTATO DIGGER 
The only one made with a pair of runners back of the 
inold—makes it run as steadily as a walking plow— 

there is po jerking, and no jarring on the team. 















WIDE SPREAD. | 






Simplicity and Durability. 















Low Down and i 
Easy Loading. 
Why teke such good core of your potato crop all through the 

Steel Wheels. ead then take chances on cultiog them ep, of ag some of there in the ground, 
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Canton Disc Harrow. 


Strong and durable in construction and is easily 
operated. The inner 
gangs are held firmly 
down 80 a8 not to raise 
out of ground, but they 
can readily adapt them- 
selvesto dead furrows 
or low. places on the 
ground, 
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No. 3—Up-to-the-minute talk on agricultural implements 
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Hundreds of Persons Visited This Store During Our Opening Days, Friday and Saturday and 
Many Have Already Started Their Christmas Shopping. 


This Store With Its Enormous Stock of 


Holiday Gifts of Practical and Permanent Value 


Affords the early shopper an opportunity of selecting appropriate and pleasing gifts for any 
member of the family. Below are a few suggestions as appropriate gifts for. Baby, Sister, Brother, 
Mother, Father and the home. 


Gifts For Baby 


Alcohol Stove 

Aluminum Baby Cup 

Aluminum Plate, Cop and 
Saucer, Knife, Fork and 
Spoon, Set 

Baby Basket 

Baby Hammock 

Building Blocks 

China Baby Mug 

Doll (Amberg) 

Ge-Cart 

Hot Water Bottle 

Ivory Toilet Set 

Ivory Toilet Set (hand painted) 

Ivery Picture T'rame 


Nursery Guards 


Gifts For Brother 


Air Rifle 

Ansco Camera 

Anchor Building Blocks 

Auto Coaster 

Baseball 

Baseball Glove 

Baseball Shoes 

Basketball 

Basketball Shoes 

Bathing Suit 

Bicycle 

Bicycle Lamp (electric) 

Boxing Gloves 

Boy Scout Axe 

Boy Scout Knife 

Compass—Pocket 

Carpenter's Tools 

Drinking Cup in Water-proof 
Case 


Electrical Train 
Elevator (toy' 
Erector Building Set 
Express Wagor 


Gifts For Father 


Ash Tray 

Alcohol Camp Outfit 
Aute Gloves 

Auto Lanch Kit 

Auto Strop Safety Razor 
Auto Robes 

Bill Fold 

Bicycle 

Brass Humidor 

Camp Tent 

Carrying Cast for Cameras 
Camera (Ansco) 

Card Case Veather) 
Change Purse 

Cigar Cutter With Chain (gold) 
Cigar Lighter 

Cravat Case (leather) 
Collar Bag (leather) 
Desk Clock 

Diamond Tires 

Electric Carriage Lamp 
Electric Shaving Mirror 
Folding Camp Axe 


Gifts Forthe Home 


Aluminum Kitchen Sets 

\Jumingm Roaster 

Bathroom Fixtures 

Bissels Carpet Sweeper 

Brass Andiron 

Brass Coal Hod 

Bread and Cake Mixers 

Brass Fenders 

Carving Set—Stag, Ivory, Pearl, 
Silver Handles 

@oal Vases (Brass and Japan- 
ned) 

Congoleum Rugs 

Community Silverware 

Cut Glass Water Sets 

Cook Stove 

Domestic Dish Washer 

Domestic Vacuum Sweeper 

Domestic and Imported Dinner 
Ware 

Door Mats 

Enameled Toilet Set 

Enameled Ware 

Electrical Table Appliances 

Fish Plank 


Gifts For Mother 


Alcohol Stove 

Auto Gloves 

Boa-Bon Dish 

Brass Red Light 

Candle Sticks (Brass, Silver and 
Cut Glass) 

Card Case (Leather or Silver) 

Casserole, With Silver Retainer 

Carriage Robe 

Chafing Dish (Copper or Nickel) 

China Dresser Set 

Cut Glass Jewelry Case 

Cut Glass Hair Receiver 

Cut Glass Comb and Brush Tray 

Chocolate Sets ' 

Combs (Ivory and Horn) 

Electric Heating Pad 

Electric Toaste> 

Electric Chafing Dish 

Electric Iron 

Embroidery Scissors 

Dlectric Portables With Creton 
ne and Silk {'mbrella Shades 

Flower Basket 

Game Table 


Gifts For Sister 
Ansco Camera 
Hasketball 
Bathing Suit 
Bicycle 
Camera Gerrying Case 
China Dishes 
Dolls Bed 
Doll's Furniture 
Drinking Cup—Collapsibie 
Fan (Electric) 
Fitted Sewing Basket 
Flexible Flyer Sled 
Garment Hatigers 
lee Skates 
Indian Wigwam 
Ivory Toilet Set 
Jewel Box 
Japanese Lacquered Handker 
chief Box 
Leather Purses 
Laneh Kit 
Miniature Manicure Set 


Fire Engine ; 
Play Ground Ball Fishing Golf Balls 
Flash Light Goggles 
Rubber Rall Foethell” Gold Cigar Cutler 
Silver Cup (plated) Folding Camp Axe Gan Case 
2 : Gymnasium Suit Gillette Safety Razor 
oe oe — — tee Ghater Handkerchief Case (leather 
Merling Sliver Baby Cup woe oat , Men's Gold Combination Jewel- 
Thermos Bottle — Ladder Wagen ry Set Wateh, Tie Clasp, 
PS a Magic Lantere Searf Pin and Cuff Links 
Mechanical Toys Military Brushes, 
Toy Wheelbarrow Military Brushes Medicine Case 
7 Picture Machine Punching Ba 
Wicker Hamper unching Bag 
Weighing rr Pictere Printing Outft Pocket Kaife 
ie Seale > 2 
Pocket Knife Pullman Shoes 
Photograph Album Puttees 
Punching Bag Racket Case 
 . ie Smoking Stand 
r > es a ‘ 
Sand Crane Shaving Mirror 
Shot Gun 


Sandy Andy 

Sled (folding Little Giant) Sweater Coat 
‘Sweater Coat Tennis Racket 
Star hag med Blocks Thermos Bottle 
Tennis Racket 

Tennis Shoes han ee ay 
Toy Automobile winpiex > ropper 

former Watch 

Twentieth Century Scooter “Weed Chain Tire Grip Set 
Wateh Wicker Auto Lunch Basket 








Odell Hardware Company 


Fire Sets—Brass and Wrought Garment Hi 

Iron Ceentt Hangers im Leather winiature Stove and Cooking 
Folding Came Table Hair Receivers (Hand Painted Utensita 
Feed Choppers China) Paint Box (Water Colors) 
Fancy China Hot Water Botile 


Glassware Howard Hair Brushes Photo Album 

Hand Painted Vases —  ewag be 9 aay Sets coeare Saute 

Haviland Dinner Sets : mese Bambee Bashets . 

Ideal Fireless Cooker Leather Hand Bag Sweater Coat 

Kitchen Cabinets Manicure Set (Silver, Pearl, Tennis Baits 

Kitchen Scales Tennis Racket 

Lamps ~— Set — Tennis Shoes 

Libbey Cut Glass |S erga Velocipede 

Maatel Picture Frame (Ivory) Weest Watch 

Mantel Cloek Plain China for Painting White Play F urniture—Buffet, 
Medicine Cabinet Serving Tray Red, Dresser, Table, China 


Mayoanaine Mixer Sweet Grass Baskets Closet, Desk, Chairs, Ete 


Sewing Ta’ 
Neseo Oil Heater Silver Picture Frame 


Nursery Guard Neissor Sete 
O'Cedar Mop Sweater Coat 
Pyrene Fire Extinguisher Tourist Set 


R Bros.’ 1547 S$ Tourist Clock in Case 
loger Brow. 47 Silverware Thermos Battle 


Guilford Range Vanity Case (Sterline) 
Savory Roasters Wateh * 
Serving Trays 








No. 1—A real inspiration to the Christmas shopper 


sion alone would we run this ad. The reader who 
has tucked away in his mind a nails, paint and 
putty impression of the hardware store gets a 
severe jolt when this ad looms up on a line with 
his vision. The most important comment we can 
make on this ad is—go and do thou likewise. A 
minor comment would be, place a checking space in 
front of each column and run this line at the close 
of the ad: “Check the items that interest you and 
bring this ad to our store as a reminder.” This is 


both a suggestion for convenience and a way to tie. 


the ad up closer with the store. From the Odell 
Hardware Company, Greensboro, N. C. 


“Punch” Illustrated 


No. 2 (page width by 13 in.). A well-known 
writer has said that slang is the lazy man’s way 
of expressing ideas. Be that as it may, we all re- 
vert to slang on occasion and find it not only the 
easiest way but the most forceful way. “Punch” 
is a slang word that has been working on both the 
day and night shift for quite a period. If you have 
been wanting to know more about this popular 
member of the slang family and his twin brother 
“pep,” here they are illustrated—by this ad from 


Charles L. Haynes of the Haynes Hardware Com- 
pany, Emporia, Kan. It’s a fine likeness of Messrs. 
Punch and Pep. After you have feasted your eyes 
on this 100-horsepower layout, get to the fine points 
of the presentation. Store away for future use 
those word-gems, “‘out-looks” and “‘out-cooks.” And 
when you read the first four paragraphs note how 
stove copy may be made interesting ind convincing. 
There’s a number of strong selling points intro- 
duced in these paragraphs, but they have been 
sugar-coated, so to speak. Read the crisp nub of 
the whole appeal—the demonstration with its fac- 
tory expert, its coffee and hot biscuits, its book of 
recipes, and last but not least, the aluminum ware 
that is included for good measure. If you gaze 
upon this ad for any length of time you will be 
seized with the desire to stage a little demonstra- 
tion sale of your own. 


Good Reading for the Farmer 
No. 3 (6 cols. x 10 in.). John Hoene, a live hard- 
ware man of Cottonwood, Idaho, sent us this ad 
and asks for our suggestions. We like this ad from 
its two-word heading down to the bold firm signa- 
ture. Five agricultural implements are illustrated 
and described so that the farmer not cnly knows 
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Demonstration Sale 
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of the Range Eternal 


THE HAYNES HARDWARE COMPANY 


Phone 105 618-420-622 Commercial 


OCTOBER 9 to 18, 1916 


Everlastingly Good and a Continual Joy in the Kitchen 


The RANGE ETERNAL ws the 1916 model of range construc- 
tion, marketed by men whose lives have been devoted to the manu- 
facture of malleable ranges. Experience has taught them how and 
what to build into a ri to give the longest and best’ service 

The RANGE E NAL is a beauty—it carries its  shinin 
cheerfulness into your kit 4rom there radiates a helpfu 
spirit to every part of the home. 

extremely low cost of operation will sarprise the aver: 
housewife. It's fine. even-baking oven takes the wrinkles out of the 
tired housewife's face, for her bread can be baked to perfection in 
the RANGE ETERNAL. 

If you are wishing you had a Beautiful, Economical, Service- 
able and Easily Cared for Range in your horne. don t fail to take the 


opportunity offered at our demonstration sale 


FACTORY DEMONSTRATOR 
Mr Wood, a range expert, direct from the RANGE ETERNAL, 
factory, will be here to show and tell you why the RANGE ETER- 
NAL Lasts, Out- and Out-Cooks any other range made, 
and will show you the thirty-one points of eternal excellence in the 
RANGE ETERNAL. 


Hot Coffee and Biscuits, baked in the RANGE ETERNAL, will 
be served to our visitors during the demonstration sale, and a help- 
ful book of tried receipes will be given to all the women attending. 

Remember the dates—and be’ sure to.see the RANGE ETER- 
NAL, the magni pi of rahge construction, in actual 
operation. as it should be in your kitchen 


Special Offer of This Demonstration 











——— 


$10.00 set of handsome ict Abantuem “aie, 
with each RANG purchased duri 


E AL during this dem- 


onstration sale. 


Phone 105 








No. 2—A demonstration sale ad with punch plus 


their fine points of construction, but just what they 
will do in his fields. Note the text on the potato 
digger and how it is pointed out that the digger 
will pay for itself in a single season on an ordinary 
potato patch. This kind of argument appeals to 


Argentina and Peru Want 


American Hardware 


‘THE Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign 

and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
has issued two circulars, signed by E. E. Pratt, 
Chief of the Bureau, which read as follows: 

American hardware has always had a fine reputa- 
tion in Argentina for quality, and we are reaping 
the benefit of it now that our competitors are at a 
disadvantage. But quality alone will not make it 
possible to hold our own when the war is over. 
With the European manufacturers there will be a 
desperate necessity for getting their old trade back. 
What must we do to save our trade? 

Well, for one thing let me recommend a careful 
study of “Markets for American Hardware in Ar- 
gentina,” prepared by Commercial Attaché Hale. 
This is one of a series of reports on the hardware 
markets of the world, some numbers of which you 
have probably seen.- This is one of the best of the 
series. If you are really anxious to enter the mar- 
ket or to hold on to the business you already have 
there, it is the best information you can put your 
hands on. It is practical and to the point. 


the farmer’s keen sense of values. We pronounce 
the entire ad a strong appeal to the farmer and 
recommend it to other hardware men who want to 
win the farmer’s business. The ad is very neatly 
displayed and therefore easy to read. 


Ten cents will get you a copy if you will send 
them to the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, or write to the nearest District Office of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Peru has always been an excellent market for 
American hardware, but after the war it will be 
harder to hold on than ever. Now is the time to 
plan for the future, and for this reason I take 
pleasure in calling your attention to a report we 
have just published under the title, “Peruvian Mar- 
kets for American Hardware.” 

The report is the work.of our Commercial Attaché 
at Lima. The practical nature of the contents is 
apparent from the following partial list of chap- 
ters: Extent to which hardware is used; General 
factors affecting American trade; Methods of. en- 
tering market; Packing; Credit information; Usual 
method of financing sales; and fifteen chapters on 
particular lines of hardware, such as artisans’ tools 
and supplies, mining tools, agricultural hardware, 
cutlery, builders’ hardware, shelf hardware. 

There are in all sixty-four pages in the report. 
Copies may be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, or by writing to the nearest District 
Office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 








Trade Conditions and [ron, Steel and Hardware Prices 


NEW YORK 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, Nov. 29, 1916. 

"J’ HERE seems to be little likelihood of a halt in the 

upward tendency of prices applying to most com- 
modities, much as it is to be regretted, because of the 
extremes reached. The remarkable advances already 
made have led many individuals to buy with considerable 
caution or defer purchases where possible in the ex- 
pectation of recessions. But if there are to be declines 
in the near future there is little, if anything, indicative 
of them now. 

A veteran sales manager, well qualified in both 
domestic and foreign trade, received recently an order 
which totaled $900 from a large institution now arrang- 
ing a banquet for its employees in this vicinity to be 
given the second week in January. Knowing full well 
the choked conditions at the factory, and especially 
anxious to have the order executed, the manager 
sweetened it on his own initiative by adding 20 per 
cent to the amount in order to make it more certain 
that it would stick. Back it came, declined, not, how- 
ever, on account of the price, but from inability to 
produce and deliver the goods specified in time, as they 
were intended for distribution as useful souvenirs and 
would be of no use later than the fixed date. 

The purchasing agent then gave the company carte 
blanche to deliver the 450 penknives, specifying only 
that they have two pen and one file blades, pear! scales, 
brass linings and bolsters, so that there is a gambler’s 
chance that the order will be executed, because of addi- 
tional leeway. 

In ancther instance a buyer ordered sixty gross of a 
certain kind of scissors at $36 per gross, which had 
been $2.25 per dozen. That also was returned from 
a factory, but finally was accepted at $39 per gross, 
with the proviso that the quotation was subject to 
revision according to circumstances before Feb. 1. 
As other orders from other people came along they 
were declined, except at $3.50, then $3.75, $4 and finally 
$4.25 in various instances. This was not from a desire 
to squeeze the buyers, but because the works were 
glutted with orders and it is impossible to get sufficient 
materials and skilled mechanics for the work. 

One very old New England house, making only high- 
grade goods of similar character, but different types, 
has turned down orders for $100,000 worth of certain 
kinds of cutlery in the past month, according to the 
New York manager; goods which ordinarily it would 
be more than gratified to book and ship. 

The unfortunate part of the situation will be the 
inevitable slump in prices due some time hereafter, just 
when it is nonsense to predict, but careful merchants 
do not believe that the present high levels will be per- 
manent. Even approximately when the peak will be 
reached and declines begin is another matter; it may 
be months or years, but there is little indication of a 
return to anything like normal in sight at present, 
judged by close contact with well-posted business men. 


WirE Natits.—Buyers of nails were reluctant to 
buy two weeks or so ago after the former advance of 
15e. for carloads and 25c. per keg over the previous 
out-of-store prices. There are doubtless regrets now 
because of the last advance of 15c. base or from $2.85 
in carload lots to jobbers f.o.b. Pittsburgh to $3 base 
per keg, effective Nov. 24. Nevertheless, there is the 
same hesitancy now because of the belief held by some 
that prices will react to lower figures. 

Wire nails, in store, are $3.60, and carted by the jobber, 
$3.65 base per keg. 

Cut Natits.—There is a very fair volume of cut 
nails being marketed and quite a good many inquiries 
for export. This overseas business often compels 
cabling to various parts of the world because of the 
radical advances made during the past few weeks. 
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Merchants in Greater New York have been taking cut 
nails reasonably well, but with the near approach of 
the end of the year, and because of extra high prices, 
specifications have been on a conservative basis. Never- 
theless, jobbers have had many orders that could not 
be executed because of the shortage in stocks. 

Cut nails, in store, are $3.60, and delivered in carting ter- 
ritory, $3.65 base per keg. 

LINSEED O1IL.—Consumption in linseed oil has been 
quite good, even at the present record high prices. We 
are told also that there have not been, as yet, so many 
substitutions and adulterations either in the way of 
mineral, fish or vegetable oils, in place of linseed oil, 
as there were when prices were high. The demand 
continues very good and there is considerable buying, 
partly, it is said, because buyers are apprehensive that 
prices will go still higher. . 

Linseed oil, raw, city brands, card rates, is $1 for 5 or more 
bbl. and $1.01 per gal. in lots less than 5 bbl. 

State and western oil ranges from 98c. to $1 per gal. ordi- 
meee but probably as low as 96c. it is obtainable in carload 

WINDOW GLASs.—Window glass is scarce in this 
market, but more because of transit difficulties than 
otherwise. The factories are in full blast and are 
manufacturing in good volume, but shippers have to 
contend with traffic troubles and the routing of cars 
sometimes around congested points. One prominent 
establishment is endeavoring to get a few cars from 
Pennsylvania districts via Buffalo to get by embargoes 
Cooler weather has increased the demand for glass 
with which to close in buildings far enough along to 
permit it. Stocks are broken and will be until larger 
supplies arrive from the factories. One old house is 
cutting glass 26 x 50 in. to get 14 x 20 in. sizes and 
going in to the $73 brackets. Or to get sizes in the 
34-in. bracket, it is cutting lights in the 80-in. brackets. 
Obviously this can be done only in special cases and for 
particularly deserving customers in an endeavor to 
help out. 


Window glass prices are unchanged as follows: 


AA, single. picture glass 80 to 80 and 10 per cent; A, 
single, all sizes, 87 per cent; B, single, first three brackets, 89 
per cent; B, single, all above first three brackets, 87 per cent; 
A, double, all sizes, 8S per cent and B double, all sizes, 89 
per cent from jobber’s lists. 

Rope.—Manufacturers of rope, variously, on Nov. 
25 and 27 advanced rope Ic. per Jb. on Manila and sisal 
hemp kinds. Business continues good, stimulated partly 
by the advances made and a feeling that prices will be 
as high, if not higher all winter. The finer grades 
of hemp fiber, “midway” and better, for bolt rope and 
other marine purposes, together with transmission rone, 
are always difficult and often impossible to get. 
Freights also from the Philippines have advanced, al- 
though so far freight rates on Mexican sisal are un- 
changed. Prices on raw sisal have been withdrawn by 
the Mexican Commission in control of it, and undoubt- 
edly higher prices will be named before long. 

Manila rope, first grade, is now 20c.; second grade, 1%c.. 
and third grade, 17c. base per lb. for average purchases. 

Sisal rope, first grade, is 15c. and second grade, 1444c. base 
per Ib. 

NAVAL StTorES.—Prices have moved up on naval 
stores, the primary markets being higher, especially 
for turpentine. This is laid to a better export demand 
with orders from England principally. Besides this 
feature, receipts in the South are due to fall off and 
the home trade is concerned with the necessities re- 
quired for the coming few weeks. Likewise transporta- 
tion is sluggish, which checks arrivals and therefore 
strengthens the local markets. 

Turpentine, in yard, is 53c. per gal. 

Rosins are firm at present figures, with a reasonably fair re- 
quirement from merchants. 

Rosin, common to good strained, on the basis of 280 lb. per 
bbl. is $6.80 and D grade, $6.85 per bbl. 
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SoLpER.—Prices are unehanged in this commodity 
with business fairly good, although the high prices 
serve to curtail sales, as buyers do not seem to care 
to anticipate their wants. 


Solder, half and half, is still 31c.; No. 1, 28¢., and refined 
24%4c., per Ib. 


BRASS AND CoPpPeR.—Copper continues stronger than 
ever, with sheet copper at 41c. base, mill shipments, 
and 43c. base per Ib. out of stock in New York. Bare 
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copper wire, for electrical purposes, carloads, mill ship- 
ments, is 35%c. base per Ib. 

Ingot copper, we are informed, is practically unob- 
tainable, except for an occasional odd lot and the cop- 
per men claim that they are sold up to April with no 
raw copper to market this side of the second quarter 
of next year. Small lots, it is said, may be had at 
times for December at 35c., January, 34%c., and Feb- 
ruary and March deliveries 34c., if the buyer can locate 
a seller. 


PITTSBURGH 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, Nov. 28, 1916. 
OTHING more strongly emphasizes the fact that the 
big steel companies expect the present unprece- 
dented conditions in the steel trade to last a long time 
yet than the action of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, which late last week announced a general advance 
in wages to its 250,000 employees of more than 10 per 
cent, taking effect Dec. 15. This will put common labor 
at its steel works and blast furnaces at $2.75 per day, 
much the highest rate ever reached for common labor. 
The action of the Steel Corporation in announcing a 
voluntary advance of 10 per cent in wages was very 
quickly followed by all other steel companies, large and 
small, and also by a very large number of other manu- 
facturing plants. Blast furnace and steel works’ labor 
is now being paid enormous wages, but whether labor 
will take advantage of this and lay aside a part of its 
heavy earnings for the proverbial “rainy day” remains 
to be seen, but the chances are the larger percentage 
will not. 

There is no limit to the advance in prices on pig iron, 
semi-finished and finished steel and also on nearly all 
lines of goods carried by the hardware trade. Long ago 
prices reached dangerous levels, both seller and con- 
sumer alike admitting this, but there seems to be no 
way to check the steady upward march in prices. To 
begin with raw material, the ore producers at a meeting 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, late last week, advanced prices 
on all grades of ore $1.50 per gross ton for the 1917 
season over the price this year. This means an extra 
cost in making pig iron to the merchant furnace that 
buys its ore of $3 a ton on the ore question alone. In 
the past week there have also been advances of $4 to $5 
a ton on all grades of pig iron; billets and sheet bars are 
up $2 to $3 a ton; wire and wire nails $3 a ton and on 
many lines of hardware prices are up from 10 to 20 per 
cent. The steady advance in prices do not seem to re- 
strict demand, but, on the contrary, it is getting heavier 
right along. Jobbers and retailers of hardware are hav- 
ing more trouble than ever in getting deliveries of goods, 
this being due to shortage of labor and cars to make 
shipments. The very pleasant open weather in Novem- 
ber has been a great blessing to the steel and hardware 
trades, as it permitted movements of cars, but should a 
heavy snow come, with slush and ice, the situation would 
very quickly be most deplorable. Some of the larger 
steel concerns say their supply of cars on some days is 
less than 25 per cent of what they need. 

The feeling is growing that the European war is go- 
ing to last for at least a year and if this should prove 
to be true, the heights to which prices may reach cannot 
even be surmised. Predictions are strong here that 
there will be a veritable famine in the supply of all 
kinds of goods during the winter months, and that it is 
going to restrict business very considerably. This has 
been felt for some time to some extent, but is going to 
get much worse before it is better. 


Door HANGERS, HINGES, ETC.—Effective about Dec. 1, 
or a few days after, prices on these lines of goods are 
expected to be advanced about 10 per cent. Two local 
makers sent out notices of this advance a few days ago 
and state that even at the advance they will not accept 
orders for goods for delivery beyond April 1, next year. 

Wire Naits.—Effective Monday, Nov. 27, prices on 
wire nails were advanced by all makers 15c. per keg, 
making the base price $3 per keg at mill, with the usual 


extras. This advance was forecasted in our report last 
week. The $3 price on wire nails was really purely 
nominal, as several local makers advise us they can 
readily obtain $3.25 base per keg for wire nails if they 
can make the shipments wanted. It is predicted that 
wire nails will be at least $3.25 and possibly $3.50 per 
keg by Jan. 1, 1917, and another advance, this time 
probably 25c. per keg, is looked for on or before Dec. 
15, next. The demand is very heavy and all the wire 
nail mills are sold up for three or four months. 


Effective from Monday, Nov. 27, we quote wire nails in 
large lots to jobbers at $3 base; in carload lots to retailers, 
$3.05 to $3.10 base; less than carload lots, $3.25 to $3.35; gal- 
vanized nails, 1 in. and larger, $2 extra, shorter than 1 in., 
$2.50 extra. 


Cut NaILs.—Following the action of the. wire nail 
makers in advancing prices 15c. per keg, makers of cut 
nails have also made the same advance and say the 
market is certain to go higher. The demand for cut 
nails from nearly all sections of the country is heavy 
and mills are shipping their output as fast as made 
and are not able to keep up with orders. Stocks of cut 
nails all over the country are light and the market is 
very strong. 

Effective from Monday, Nov. 27, we quote cut nails at 
$3.05 to $3.10 in carloads and larger lots to jobbers; carloads 
to retailers are $3.10 to $3.15, fob. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days 


net, or 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days, freight added to 
point of delivery. 


Bars WIRE.—Effective Monday, Nov. 27, prices on 
barb wire were advanced $3 a ton, due to the increasing 
costs of steel and labor and also to the heavy demand. 
Makers say they cannot begin to make enough barb wire 
to meet the demand and that they are sold up on their 
entire output for four or five months to come. Export 
demand is also heavy, but local makers of barb wire are 
not taking much of this, being sold up so far ahead to 
the domestic trade. It is predicted that prices on barb 
wire may be $5 more a ton or higher on or before Jan. 
1, 1917. 


Effective from Monday, Nov. 27, we quote bright basic wire 
in carloads and larger lots to jobbers at $3.05 per 100 Ib.; 
annealed fence wire, 6 to 9, $2.95; galvanized wire, $3.65; 
galvanized barb wire and fence staples, $3.85; painted barb 
wire, $3.15; polished fence staples, $3.05; cement-coated 
nails, $2.90 base, these prices all being subject to the usual 
advances to the smaller trade, and are all f.o.b., Pittsburgh, 
freight added to point of delivery, terms 60 days net, less 2 
per cent off for cash in 10 days. 

FENCE WIRE.—Effective Monday, Nov. 27, discounts 
on fence wire were lowered two points, equal to an 
advance of $4 a ton. The new demand is very heavy 
and all the mills are back in deliveries. Specifications 
from manufacturers against contracts are very active 
and still higher prices on fence wire are likely before 
the first of the new year. 

Discounts in effect from Monday, Nov. 27, on woven wire 
fencing are 53 per cent off in carload lots; 52 per cent for 
1000-rod lots, and 51 per cent for small lots, all f.o.b. mill, 
Pittsburgh. 


SHEETS.—Prices on nearly all grades of sheets have 
again been advanced from $3 to $5 per ton, and the end 
is not yet. There is an absolute famine in the supply 
of sheets, mills being sold up for four or five months 


ahead, but the new demand is still very heavy. Still 
higher prices are likely in the very near future. 


We now quote blue annealed sheets, Nos. 3 to 8 gage, at 
3.90 to $4; Bessemer galvanized sheets, No. 28 28° $6 to 
$550; Bessemer black sheets, No. 28 gage, for fir half of 
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1917 delivery, $4 to $4.25, all per 100 Ib., f.0.b. Pittsburgh. 
The above ices are for sheets made from Bessemer steel, 
while on sheets made from open-hearth steel, some mills 
quote an advance of $2 per ton. 

SasH CHAIN.—Prices have been very materially ad- 


vanced, ranging from 20 to 25 per cent. The demand 
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is so heavy and makers are sold up so far ahead that 
they are quoting only on specified orders. No concern 
will take orders for delivery beyond first quarter of 
1917, and some concerns are asking 10 per cent advance 
over regular prices for delivery in first quarter. 


CHICAGO 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Nov. 27, 1916. 

THE Holiday spirit is strongly reflected in the busi- 

ness conditions of the Chicago territory during the 
past week. This is noticeable in somewhat decreased or- 
ders for staple and builders’ hardware, and in propor- 
tionate increases in orders for Holiday lines. Ice skates 
are going out freely and jobbers report comparatively 
low stocks. One prominent jobber, who has just re- 
turned from a trip to eastern skate factories, emphasizes 
strongly the fact that there is a definite shortage in 
this line. One large factory, he declared, was so far 
back with orders that it would be impossible for it 
to catch up this season. This heavy demand for ice 
skates is curtailing the manufacture of roller skates, 
and a shortage in that line is expected during the com- 
ing season. Winter sporting goods and toys are moving 
quite freely. It is only a question of a short time un- 
til the jobbing stocks of toys and Holiday goods will be 
in a broken condition and the jobbers have no prospects 
of replenishing. Dealers who expect to carry a Christ- 
mas stock are advised to place their orders as soon as 
possible, as jobbers are expecting a veritable flood of 
orders just before the Holidays. Conservative dealers 
expect a record Holiday business, and the department 
stores claim that the present sales indicate the heaviest 
Christmas trade of recent years. Most of the larger 
stores already have their Holiday goods on display and 
are doing a heavy business. 

Several of the daily news and financial papers are 
calling attention to the continued high prices, and some 
are expressing a fear that the price structure will not 
stand the pressure much longer, although none of them 
seem to have any clear idea as to the form the break- 
down would take. One argumént advanced by these pa- 
pers is the fact that Marshall Field & Co. have recently 
issued a circular offering certain lines of staples at 
prices under the current quotations. This may be mere- 
ly an indication that the firm regards the current prices 
as too high, or it may be an effort to curb speculation. 
There seems to be nothing in a business way to justify 
any idea that prices will drop for some time to come. 

The car shortage is still a serious matter and freight 
deliveries are very slow. Railroad men are co-operat- 
ing with the Interstate Commerce Commission in an ef- 
fort to relieve the situation. A committee having head- 
quarters in Washington has the matter in charge, and 
has the power to raise the demurrage rates to $1.25 per 
day if necessary or advisable. 

The situation in the steel market is unchanged, so far 
as the betterment of conditions is concerned. Foreign 
countries are now in the market for approximately 2,- 
000,000 tons of steel in various forms. It is reported 
that lake ore for the coming season will be advanced at 
least $1.50 per ton. Fuel is costing more all the time 
and there is no indication of any decrease in the price 
of labor. 

While there have been sales of copper at as high as 
35c. per lb., the market is really from 32%c. to 33%c. 
for electrolytic in New York to be delivered during the 
first quarter of 1917. 

Crude oil has gone up 5c. a bbl. during the past few 
weeks and is now selling at more than double the price 
asked before the war. 

Automobile accessories continue to sell readily and 
the higher prices in many items seem to have no effect 
on the demand. There is a growing impression among 
jobbers that tires are to advance in price before the first 
of the year. This/is expected more on account of the 
high price of catgn which enters into the construction 
of the fabric, th/n because of any increase in rubber 
prices. 


The recent advance in cartridges has had a stimulat- 
ing effect on the sales of loaded shot shells. There is a 
general impression that this line is due to go higher 
and dealers are buying freely. Guns are also selling 
more rapidly than they were a few weeks ago. 

There is quite a noticeable scarcity in tinware, due 
in many cases to the slowness of delivery. One jobber 
reports that a large order for tinware was recently 
turned down on the grounds that it was practically im- 
possible to guarantee delivery at this time. 

Nails have taken another jump of 20c. per lb., and 
jobbers are holding firm at the new quotations. Barb 
wire and staples have followed with a similar advance 
and jobbers report comparatively low stocks. Rope has 
also gone up lc. per lb. due to higher freights and ad- 
vances in hemp fiber. 

Collections are reported as very fair by both jobbers 
and retailers. 


HINGES AND Door HANGeERS.—The Allith-Prouty 
Company, Danville, Ill., has announced to the trade an 
increase of 10 per cent on its entire line, to take effect 
Dec. 1, 1916. The prices now prevailing will be ap- 
plied to all orders placed before Dec. 1 for delivery up 
to April 1, 1917. The notice was dated Nov. 20, 1916. 


Rope.—The expected advances in rope have at last 
arrived and several of the large manufacturers have 
given notice of a lc. rise in price effective at once. The 
advance in manila rope is said to be due mainly to the 
recent increases in freight rates and to the higher cost 
of manila fiber. The advance in sisal rope is due to 
the fact that quotations on raw sisal hemp have been 
withdrawn from the market, and manufacturers expect 
the new quotations when issued to be higher. Jobbers 
have advanced their prices to correspond to the advance 
of the manufacturers. 

We quote rope, f.o.b. Chicago, to the retail trade as 
follows: 


No. 1 20%c. per Ib. base; No. 2 Manila, 


Manila rope, 
17%ec. No. 1 sisal rope, 1544c. per Ib 


194%c.; No. 3 Manila, 
base; No. 2 sisal, 1l5c. 

Wire Natts.—While the domestic demand, from a re- 
tail standpoint, is not as heavy as during the building 
season, dealers are buying freely of wire nails and are 
experiencing great difficulty in getting deliveries. Job- 
ber stocks are low and they are facing the same trouble 
in regard to shipments. The foreign demand is excep- 
tionally high and all the nails in the hands of the 
makers could readily be sold to foreign buyers at prices 
higher than those asked of the home trade. Under these 
conditions the advance of 20c. per keg was expected and 
caused little surprise. The jobbers have taken imme- 
diate advantage of the increase in price and have ad- 
vanced their prices accordingly. 

We quote to retailers from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, 
$3.45 per keg base in small lots. Larger quantitieg quoted on 
specifications only. 

Cut SteeL Naits.—The same conditions which apply 
to wire nails also apply to steel cut nails, which have 
also advanced 20c. per keg. While the sales of cut nails 
are not large in this territory, there is a heavy demand 
for them in the South and West. There is also a heavy 
foreign demand which indicates that the prices are apt 
to remain at a high level for some time to come. 

We quote steel cut nails, to the retail trade at $3.55 per 
keg base, f.0.b. Chicago. The quotation is for small lots only 
as there are no large sales from this territory. 

Bars WIRE AND STAPLES.—Barb wire and staples 
have advanced in the same proportion as wire nails and 
other wire products. The advance was expected, as it 
was generally understood that the mills were sold up for 
months to come and that the European demand was 
greater than ever. There is no question that foreign 
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countries would be willing to take every pound of wire 
in the hands of manufacturers, at a premium over the 
present quotations. Owing to the fact that there was 
little fence work done in this country last year, it is ex- 
pected that the domestic demand will be heavy during 
the coming season. A shortage is therefore probable 
and lower prices are not to be expected for some time to 
come. Both dealers and jobbers are reported to have 
only small stocks at the present time. Prices are very 
firm. 


We quote painted barb wire to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago, in 
less than car lots, $3.60 per 100 lb.; galvanized, $4.30 per 100 
Ib.; polished fence staples, $3.60 per keg; No. 9 plain wire, 
$3.35, and galvanized, $4.05 per 100 lb. Regular advances 
for the smaller sizes. 


WirE CLoTH.—The advance recently announced in 
wire cloth is being taken by nearly all the jobbers in 
this vicinity. The manufacturers are practically sold 
out and are not in the market for further orders at this 
time. Jobbers who have not placed orders for next 
season’s supply are finding it increasingly difficult to get 
even a promise of delivery. Retailers who have not yet 
purchased should place their orders as soon as possible 
if they expect to get anything like a complete stock. 


Galvanized 
$2.50 per 100 sq. ft. 
2.90 per 100 sq. ft. 


Prices to dealers, galvanoid, 1s mesh, $2.! 7 
$2.90; 16 mesh, $3.40; 18 mesh, $4.25 per 100 sq. ft. 
REGISTERS.—There is a rumor of an advance to be 
made in the near future in registers. Jobbers who are 
familiar with conditions expect this advance at any 
time and are advising dealers to get their orders in at 
the present quotations. 


TirES.—Jobbers are looking for an advance on all 
standard automobile tires in the near future. Rubber 
is not perceptibly higher, but the cotton which enters 
into the construction of the tire fabric has increased 
greatly in price. Labor is also higher and the cost 
of production is steadily getting larger. The Goodrich 
Rubber Company has already advanced the prices of 
“Rubber Thread Silvertown” tires 5 per cent, and 
“Safety Tread Silvertown” tires 5 per cent. Jobbers are 
urging dealers to place their orders for tires at once, 
to cover their needs for the first few months of 1917, in 
order to insure delivery and keep within the competitive 
price limit. 

AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.—AlIl the automobile acces- 
sory items containing steel, copper or brass are high in 
price and difficult to obtain. It is particularly difficult 
to get prompt shipments of bumpers, chains, tools and 
spark plugs. Many manufacturers do not seem at all 
eager for orders at this time, especially for shipment 
after the first of the year. Almost none of them will 
guarantee prices for any length of time. 


TINWARE.—Jobbers report considerable difficulty in 
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getting shipments of ordinary tinware. This is due 
partly to the freight embargo and partly to the inability 
of manufacturers to get raw material. Several large 
orders have recently been turned down by manufac- 
turers. Higher prices in this line would prove no sur- 
prise to the trade. 


LINSEED O1L.—The linseed oil market continues to 
fluctuate. There was an advance in the early part of 
last week, followed by a decline that brought the price 
to the present level, 3c. below the quotation of last week. 
There seems to be a general impression that the higher 
prices were justified by the seed crop reports, and man- 
ufacturers expect the price to go higher. The demand 
is fair and it is estimated that the supply of seed in the 
hands of the manufacturers is less than the actual 
needs of the oil consuming public will demand. 

We quote, f.o.b. Chicago, old process, strictly pure linseed 
oil, carloads, raw, 93c. per gal.; carloads, boiled, 94c. per 
gal. Small lots 5c, per gal. higher. 

TIN PLATE.—There is a heavy demand for tin plate 
and the mills are sold up for delivery through the first 
half of 1917. The export demand has been exceptional- 
ly heavy for some time past. 


We oats, to retailers as follows: 


Tin plate, 100 Ib. box, 
$7.25 base, f.o.b. Chicago. 


SHEETS.—The mills report the demand for all grades 
of sheets to be heavier than for some time. The prices 
are very strong and there is every indication of their 
going higher. The domestic demand has become so 
heavy that the manufacturers are turning down heavy 
orders from Canada and other foreign sources. Jobbers 
have advanced their prices and are now quoting as fol- 
lows: 

To retailers, f.o.b. Chicago, No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 
4c.; No. 28 black, 4.60c.; No. 28 galvanized, 6.50c. to 6.60c. 

Bars.—The heavy demand for bars is still unchecked, 
the heaviest buyers being the implement manufacturers. 
The mills are far behind with their orders and deliv- 
eries are very slow. The advance at the mills has been 
taken advantage of by the jobbers and we now quote as 
follows: 

From jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b, Chicago, soft steel bars, 3.60c. ; 
reinforcing bars, 3.60c.; bar iron, 3.60c. base. 

Nuts AND Bo.ts.—There has been an advance in the 
price of nuts and bolts at the mills of about $5 a ton 
or from 5% to 7 per cent. Jobbers have not as yet ad- 
vanced their prices. 

Automobile manufacturers are among the heaviest 
purchasers of nuts and bolts, but the hardware jobbing 
trade is also buying heavily. An advance in the jobbing 
price is expected soon. 


We quote to retailers from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, 
as follows: Machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 50 per cent dis- 
count; larger sizes, 40 and 5 per cent discount. Carriage 
bolts up to % x 6 in., 40 and 10 r cent discount; larger 
sizes, 35 and 5 per cent discount. ot pressed nuts, square, 
$3, and hexagon, $3 off per 100 lb. Lag screws, 50 and 5 
per cent discount. 


BOSTON 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, Nov. 29, 1916. 


[HERE are no signs of a decrease in the volume of 

business in the hardware trade, in fact the reverse 
is true. One large jobber reports that the business for 
November shows the largest percentage of increase 
over the corresponding month of last year that the 
business has ever known, and that an even heavier 


business is anticipated for December. One marked fea- 
ture of the current buying is that it consists of a much 
larger percentage of stable goods with a correspond- 
ingly smaller percentage of holiday goods than is usual 
in November. The explanation for this lies in the fact 
that the extremely high prices are handicapping the 
retail merchants with limited capital, with the result 
that their purchases are on staple lines for which there 
is such a strong demand rather than on specialties 
which they would buy if they had more liquid capital. 
It is true along all lines that retailers are wisely 
deciding not to invest in speculative goods, preferring 
to buy carefully of the staple lines which are known to 


be running short and on which future delivery is un- 
certain. All jobbers report large orders for spring 
goods. 

The price of sheet zinc changes almost from day to 
day, there having been three advances during the past 
week aggregating 3c. per lb. Screws have advanced 
another 10 per cent, and wire brads have gone up about 
20 per cent. Sheathing papers have advanced from $3 
to $5 per ton. Wire nails and barbed wire have ad- 
vanced 15 cents a hundred pounds at the factory. At 
least one maker of screens and screen doors is expected 
to issue a new advanced price list Dec. 1. Another ad- 
vance of the week has been 10 per cent on window 
glass. An advance of approximately the same amount 
has been made in Stillson wrenches which are now 
66 2/3 per cent off list. There have been some further 
advances in lawn mowers and there is apparently to 
be as great a shortage in some of the spring goods as 
now exists in skates and wood and steel snow shovels. 

Flat steel, and rounds and squares, 1% and under 
stock lengths, are now quoted at $3.85, base, per 100 Ib., 
an advance of 25c. in the last two weeks. 





December 2, 1916 


A Clever Advertisement 


QNE of the most progressive and up-to-date hard- 

- ware concerns in Pittsburgh is the Steiner & 
Voegtly Hardware Company, which occupies a very 
large modern building at 230-234 Diamond Street 
in that city, right in the center of the business 


Soup Spoons, 20c up. 


Salad Forks, $1.50 Pickle Forks, 600 up. 


That Turk bt be rs 
ey delicious 5 3 ‘ou use one of 
Roasters. have thom in’ Atuminem : or Ena — aad 
up. Then properly carved 
ene of our Carving Sets, §3.00 
up. All guaranteed. 


at VEGETARLES 
Vegetable Graters, $1.00 up =e minivan; te up 
DESSERT 


ney Rae Dishers, weu 


_ Vensee 
Coffee Percolators, $3. up. 
28: Shakers, 40c up. 


Fruit 4 0 ea, 
Gra and Orange Kaives, 0c, 
pe An - rt Crackers, 50c 


Potato Mashers, 


Dessert Spoons, Bo _ Knives, 43c up. * 


Tea Pots, ec up 


ination N 


Thanksgiving ad of Steiner & Voegtly 


section, and very convenient to the public markets, 
which are only one block away. This concern is a 
strong believer in effective advertising, and, in fact, 
employs a man connected with the Pittsburgh Press, 
F. J. Sponseller by name, who prepares its copy. 
Mr. Sponseller turns out some mighty good adver- 
tisements, but probably his banner effort was the 
Thanksgiving advertisement of the Steiner & 
Voegtly Hardware Company that appeared in the 
Pittsburgh Dispatch of Saturday, Nov. 25. A com- 
plete reproduction of this advertisement is given 
herewith. 

The firm states that it has had many commenda- 
tory expressions from its customers and others as 
to this particular advertisement, and more impor- 
tant still, N. A. Voegtly, of the concern, tells us, 
that whether it was due to the advertisement or not, 
the sales of the Steiner & Voegtly Hardware Com- 
pany for Saturday, Nov. 25, were much the largest 
of any one day in its history. 

This applied to nearly all goods handled by the 
store, but the increase was particularly large in 
Thanksgiving goods, such as are noted in the ad- 
vertisement. The copy matter in the “creed” is 
indistinct, but the creed of the Steiner & Voegtly 
Hardware Company is this: “If you can buy it at 
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a lower price at any other store, bring it back 
and get your money.” The company believes in fair 
dealing with its customers and prefers to lose a 
sale rather than have any dissatisfaction. That this 
is a paying policy is evidenced by the fact that the 
business of the Steiner & Voegtly Hardware Com- 
pany is showing a large and steady increase, and 
this year its total business will be very much in 
excess of any previous year in its history. 


Paint Offer Rejected by 
Philadelphia Concern 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
To the Editor: 


In your issue of HARDWARE AGE of Nov. 11, 1916, 
we note under Editorial Comment that you have 
an article under the heading “Doubtful Business 
Practice,” in which the writer was very much inter- 
ested, as only recently we have been in receipt of 
a communication of a similar character, which reads 
as follows: 


American Ice Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


We are sure you can help us in this matter. 

At ————— we have on hand a shipment of one-half 
barrel —_———- and one keg paint, invoiced 
to consignee at $2.25 per gal. for the and $1.25 
per gal. for the paint, which is a very low price for the 
goods, considering the heavy advance in the cost of raw 
materials at this time. The shipment arrived too late 
for his use and it is necessary that we make immediate 
disposition of the packages. 

Therefore, if you can accept either or both of these 
packages, we will make you a special price of 80c. per 
gal. for the and $1.35 per gal. for the black 
paint, less all freight and storage charges, and at the 
same time give you dating of Feb. 1 on the bill. 

Even though you are not at present in need, this is 
a chance to secure a bargain for future use. 

If you wish to take advantage of this, let us know 
at once and we will make transfer to you on above 
terms. 

Thanking you for prompt reply, we are, 

Very truly yours, 


THE —— COMPANY. 


On close examination, this proves to be a form 
letter, with our name and address filled in, and in 
all other respects hard to distinguish from the 
genuine. 

Our reason for sending you a copy of this letter 
is to help discourage business of this sort and 
bring to light concerns who resort to this practice. 


Our reply to the above letter was that we did not 
buy paint in this way. 
Yours for fair and square dealing, 


AMERICAN IcE COMPANY, 
R. E. Shaw, Purchasing Agent. 


W. J. DAvIpSON recently sold his interest in the Lin- 
coln-Williams Twist Drill Company, Taunton, Mass., 
and resigned as treasurer and director. The new officers 
recently elected are Alfred L. Lincoln, president, and 
James H. Ball, treasurer, both of whom have been of- 
ficially connected with the company since its beginning. 
The company manufactures twist drills, reamers, mill- 
ing cutters, ete. 


Dope. 
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Observations of a Salesman 


By Joseph H. Blake 


I? is often that a man who is a mere looker-on, as 

a traveling salesman is when calling on a pros- 
pective customer, can appreciate that a sale is made 
or unmade by some trivial thing. 

I had been talking to Mr. Maxwell, a Wisconsin 
merchant, and he had left me to attend to the wants 
of an elderly woman who seemed inclined to see 
everything that poor Mr. Maxwell had in stock, and 
I strolled over to listen to the conversation of two 
roughly-dressed but well-built chaps who were evi- 
dently lumbermen or trappers. 

I rather imagine that if their business was the 
former they were interested in the latter, for as I 
approached them their talk seemed to turn from a 
high-powered rifle which they had been examining 
to a large hunting knife and sheath. 

One of them said, “That will cost you over $10, 
because a young fellow who came up from Chicago 
last year had one which he said he had paid $14 
for and it was not as big as that one.” 

The other replied, “Well, I have always wanted a 
knife like that and I would buy that one only I 
don’t want to pay that price for it.” They spoke of 
the advantages accruing to one who was an owner 
of a knife like that (personally I would have much 
preferred to leave it exactly where it was), but 
soon their talk changed to other matters and 
abruptly one of them said, “Let’s go,” and suiting 
action to the words, they did. 

Shortly afterward, the lady who was present made 
her purchase (a rat-trap, so Mr. Maxwell told me) 
and left. Mr. Maxwell then came up and I asked 
him how much that particular knife about which 
the men had been talking would cost, and he told 
me $3.75. I told him it was too bad he didn’t have 
a little tag attached indicating the selling price, for 
if he had had the tag a sale would undoubtedly 
have been made to one of those two men. 

I had read somewhere an article relating to the 
“Silent Salesman” and I told him of it. He seemed 


A Price Change Request 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
To the Manufacturers: 

A number of distributors have found themselvés 
at a disadvantage in selling by reason of the fact 
that in numerous cases where manufacturers have 
withdrawn prices they have not quoted new prices 
or indicated the extent of the advance in price which 
has occurred. 

This has required speciai correspondence and con- 
siderable delay for the members of the association 
to get new discounts. 

It is, therefore, the request of the members of the 
association that where manufacturers change prices 
they immediately notify the jobbing trade and if 
possible in withdrawing previous quotations, give 
the revised prices. 

If it is not possible to give the revised prices, the 
suggestion is being made that some indication of 
the percentage of advance be given so that the 
wholesaler may not be in the position of selling his 
merchandise at prices which may in some cases, be 
lower than the cost of replacement. 


Respectfully yours, 
T. JAMES FERNLEY, Secretary-Treasurer, 


National Hardware Association of the United 
States. 
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struck with the idea and evidently gave it a little 
thought afterward, for on my next trip I observed 
that practically everything that was displayed both 
in the show cases and the windows had price marks 
attached which could be plainly seen by the 
passer-by. 

He told me afterward that he had never really 
given much thought to his windows and, in fact, 
had considered a change only necessary when the 
dust was so thick that the articles all commenced 
to look shop-worn. 

He told me of cook-books which had been sent 
to him by a stove manufacturer. He said that they 
had been a gift accompanied by a letter saying 
they were either for free distribution or could be 
sold at ten cents acopy. My idea is the stove manu- 
facturer would have preferred to have the hardware 
man sell the book, for it not only drew a greater 
amount of attention to the manufacturer’s name in 
the mind of the storekeeper but was also a source 
of revenue at no expenditure, which was sure to 
please the merchant. 

However, Mr. Maxwell said that he put a number 
of the books out on the counter, intending that his 
customers should take or leave them at will, but one 
day he decided that it would be a good test of the 
service which his windows were giving him if he 
announced the fact that he had a splendid cook book 
for sale within for the small nominal price of ten 
cents. 

He was greatly surprised at the results. For two 
weeks the books had been lying on the counter, 
during which time ten books had disappeared, and 
within one week after placing his announcement in 
the window the remaining ninety books had been 
sold. 

Now his windows are dressed weekly and very 
carefully and he is trying to get data on his in- 
creased sales. He is hampered somewhat in this 
by his small town business methods, but I know 
for a certainty that he does not believe, as he for- 
merly did, that the “Silent Salesman,” as I call it, 
is nothing but a lot of bother. 









New York Sporting Goods 
Company to Change Name 


F A. BAKER, president of the New York Sport- 

* ing Goods Company, 17 Warren Street, New 
York City, has announced that the company is about 
to reincorporate under the name of Baker, Murray 
& Imbrie, Inc. Three distinct operating divisions 
will be maintained: F. A. Baker & Co., New York 
Sporting Goods Company, and Abbey & Imbrie. 
The men most closely identified with these organi- 
zations, when they were separate enterprises in the 
past, were F. A. Baker, James E. Murray and An- 
drew Imbrie, respectively. The Abbey & Imbrie 
personnel has not been affected by the recent con- 
solidation, as the total force has been kept intact. 
One of the first things that has resulted from the 
change is a more firmly defined selling policy which 
has eliminated the mail order business, and the con- 
cern will retail at its New York store only. 





AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of A. G. Spalding & Bros., 
recently held, H. Boardman Spalding was elected to 
the position of treasurer of the company, left vacant 
by the death of W. T. Brown. Mr. Spalding, who is 
a son of the president of the concern, was elected vice- 
president a year ago, and will retain this position while 
acting as treasurer. 
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Cause for Thanksgiving 


GARAGE equipped with Stanley Garage Hard- 

ware signifies that its owner has much to be thankful for, as 
it is evidence that he has the means and the discrimination to 
buy the best. 
If itis through you that the garage owners of your town are being 
supplied, you also have reason to be thankful, for Stanley Garage 
Hardware brings mighty good profits to the hardware merchants 
who handle it. 


Se ebiteae este Surraeira ce 
nan Rae Sat 


WS 
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The manufacturers of Stanley Garage Hardware are thankful. Hardware 
stores throughout the country have co-operated with us so effectively in 
bringing it to the attention of those who own or build garages, that the 
volume of sales has been quite amazing. 





A Preventive of “Car Strikes” 


The Stanley Garage Door Holder, open, though “north winds may blow,” and 


. Saves many an accident to lamps, fendérs 
é OV ( ; : 
illustrated above and on the front and paint that might occur were the doors 


cover, 1S an especially popular item free to slam against the incoming or out- 
in the line of Garage Hardware, and is be- going car. As the preventive sort of Acci- 
ing applied to as many old garages as new. dent Insurance, it is worth many times its 
It is a device which holds the door securely cost to a garage owner. 


Soe Saad ar in 5 


Advertisements in magazines and periodicals of all classes are creating a 
big demand for Stanley Garage Hardware. You should be prepared to 
reap the harvest. If you do not already carry the complete line, write 
for our Catalog “W114” and information concerning our “Sales Helps.” 
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The only makers — NEW YORK 
of a complete line : SVAN ae 100 Lafayette Street 
of ees gi for Wi YY CHICAGO 
Caerusive garage Ah 73 East Lake Street 
ae NEW BRITAIN, ~ CONN., U.S. A. 


See our advertisement for Box Strapping in this issue 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market 
by Hardware Manufacturers 


Kerosene Burner for Coal 
Stoves 


The H. W. Manning Lighting & 
Supply Company, Portland, Ore., has 
recently placed on the market an out- 
fit that enables kerosene to be used 
as a fuel in ordinary coal and wood 
ranges. 

This outfit consists of two burners, 
a combination kerosene oil and pres- 
sure tank, a pump for generating the 
pressure in the tank and copper tubing 
for connecting the burners to the 
tank. 

These two burners are placed inside 
the fuel box of the stove. A little 
alcohol is poured into a circular re- 
ceptable which surrounds the burner 
and is lighted. This causes the kero- 











kerosene 
wood 


the 


An outfit by means of which 
may be used as fuel in a coal or 
range. The two burners shown on 

table are placed in the fuel box 


sene to be fed to the burner to vapor- 
ize and burn with a bright blue flame 
from the tiny openings in the burner. 
This gas is then generated continuous- 
ly until the flow of kerosene is shut 
off. An intensely hot flame is pro- 
duced that is said to give excellent 
results for all baking and cooking pur- 
poses. The amount of heat can be 
regulated as easily as in an ordinary 
oil stove. It is said that 1 gal. of 
kerosene oil will last for 4 hr. when 
both burners are operated at their ut- 
most capacity. 

Each burner weighs 6 lb. A 12-gal. 
tank is provided which weighs 25 Ib. 
This is made of galvanized iron se- 
curely riveted. It is said that the 
burners cause no smoke or soot and 
that they operate without noise. 

The retail price of the outfit varies 
from $25 to $30, according to locality, 
with a liberal discount to dealers. 


Morgan Spring Company 
Catalog 


Morgan 
Worcester, Mass., has recently pub- 
lished a handsome new catalog of wire 


The Spring Company, 


products. This new publication, which 


measures 8% x 11% in., contains 288 
pages and is divided into four sec- 
tions. The first is devoted to springs, 
oil rings, bobbin rings, wire, metal 
stampings and mattress fabric. The 
second section is given to wire hard- 
ware, and includes baseball goods, belt 
hooks, brass screw and cup hooks, 
bright wire goods, chains, coat and hat 
hooks, door springs, garment hangers, 
hammock hooks, picture cord, stove 
trimmings, wire on spools, wrought 
goods, ete. Kitchen wire goods are 
illustrated and described in the third 
section. These include broilers, corn 
poppers, dish covers, dish drainers, 
egg whips, flour sifters, fly traps, 
kitchen forks, stationers’ wire goods, 
strainers, waste paper baskets, etc. 
The fourth section is devoted to such 
miscellaneous items as escutcheon pins, 
iron and brass wood screws, mill 
goods, tacks and staples, wire nails 
and various wire specialties that are 
made to order. At the back of this 
publication are given many valuable 
tables and lists of wood screws, stand- 
ard wire nails, miscellaneous wire 
nails, approximate number of nails per 
pound, decimal and millimeter equiva- 
lents of fractions of an inch, wire, drill 
and screw gages, etc. In addition to 
a complete index there is given for 
quick reference a separate, condensed 
index for each section. This new cata- 
log is bound in stiff green covers. 


“Juggling Clown” 


The Walbert Mfg. Company, 331 
West Ohio Street, Chicago, IIl., has 
placed on the market recently a new 
toy known as the “Juggling Clown.” 

This toy is a faithful imitation of 
the well known circus figure. It is 
so constructed that the clown can 
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be made to toss another little clown 
in a semi-circle over his head from 
one hand to the other, giving an ex- 
cellent imitation of a juggler. 

This toy is packed one in a box 
and three dozen boxes in a carton. 
The prices to the retail trade are $4 
per dozen, or $42 per gross. 


«Golden Hatcher ”’ 
Incubator 


The Banner Incubator Company, 
Baraboo, Wis., has recently placed the 
“Golden Hatcher” incubator on the 
market. 

The first or inside case of this in- 
cubator is strongly and durably built 
of 1-in. California redwood lumber. 
The outside case is built of olive-green 














The “Golden Hatcher” incubator 
enameled steel with all the edges 
rounded and seamed. This enamel is 
baked on the steel, giving a lasting 
and durable finish. The trimmings are 
solid brass. A solid brass heater and 
feed pipes are used. The radiator or 
boiler is made of heavy, rust-resisting 
material. 

The insulation between the outer 
and inner cases is of vacuum or air- 
cell asbestos board. This makes a 
heavy, durable incubator case and 
heater that, according to the com- 
pany, will withstand great varying 
temperatures. The egg chamber is 
large and roomy. A large glass door 
is provided so that the whole egg tray 
and nursery are in full view when the 
door is closed. 

The “Golden Hatcher” utilizes the 
sand tray moisture system. The egg 
tray is ‘very durable. It is made of 
eight-mesh galvanized wire. There is 
a strip in front of the tray which can 
be removed at hatching time and 
which allows the chick to drop into 
the large and roomy nursery. The 
“Golden Hatcher” is equipped with a 
Miller burner, a heavy pressed terne 
plate lamp and a one-piece galvanized 
iron chimney. It is supplied with a 
regulator that by means of one ad- 
justment is said to control the tem- 
perature, holding it within a fraction 
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The winter is the time when the farmer, and other prop- 
erty owners, consider their various building plans for the 
coming year. They may be considering a new House or an 
addition to the one they have—or possibly a new Barn—or 
Garage—or Implement Shed—or Corn Crib. 


That is why you should anticipate those possibilities 
now and be prepared to furnish 


R-W Door Hangers and Track 


One R-W dealer wrote us as above, another said, ““They 
sell like hot cakes,’’ and we know they will sell because 
everybody is buying them and they all want them quick. 
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This all goes to show there is a heavy demand for R-W 
Products—and far-seeing dealers are preparing to supply the 
coming demand. 
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Garage Business BRANCHES: 
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At this season of a aaa. Chicago 
the year every auto PR a 


owner is after a safe St. Louis 
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of a degree for the entire season. A 
high grade thermometer is included, 
mounted on a special adjustable stand. 
An egg tester is also provided of 
standard style and of the right size 
to be used on an ordinary hand lamp. 
_ The capacity of the “Golden 

Hatcher” is in excess of 60 eggs. The 
retail price is $8.50. 


Simmons Supplementary 


Catalogs 


The Simmons Hardware Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., has recently issued a 
number of supplementary catalogs to 
its complete catalog. One of these 
is devoted to building supplies. It 
contains in the neighborhood of 450 
pages and features a complete line of 
builders’ hardware, nails, tacks, 
screen, frames, wire cloth, fencing and 
gate, roofing, paint, brushes, etc. An- 
other 65-page catalog is devoted en- 
tirely to toys and holiday goods, and 
still another containing 85 pages of 
bicycles and bicycle sundries. Each 
catalog is punched in the upper left- 
hand corner and a loop attached to it 
so that it may be hung wherever con- 
venient for quick reference. 


«B. B. B.” Tub 


The Baily Baby Bathtub Company, 
160 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
Ill., has recently placed on the market 
a portable baby bathtub which can be 
fitted over an ordinary tub. 

The tub is made of rubber, which 
may be removed from the frame, 
spread out and washed with boiling 
water or any disinfecting liquid. It is 
said to be large enough for a child of 


The “B. B. B.” tub in place on a station- 
ary bathtub 


ftve. The framework is finished in 
white enamel. The white rubber is 
seamless. The tub comes in an indi- 
vidual box, which may be placed in 
the bottom of a trunk when traveling, 
as it occupies a space of but 3 x 30 in. 
This tub not only eliminates the dan- 
ger of the child bruising itself, but 
also makes it possible for the nurse to 
sit down while at the task. 


“ Red Devil” Catalog 


The Smith & Hemenway Company, 
Inc., 99 Chambers Street, New York 
City, has just issued its latest catalog 
known as the “Seventh Edition of the 
Green Book of ‘Red Devil’ Tools and 
Hardware Specialties.” This little 
book is of pocket size. It contains 
approximately 250 pages, and in addi- 
tion to illustrations, complete descrip- 
tions and price lists of the company’s 
complete line of glass cutters, wall 
scrapers, putty knives, nail pullers, 


pliers, side cutters, nippers, fence 
tools, etc., much general information 
on the subject of tools is included. 


“Boss”? Water Heater and 
Reservoir 


The Huenefeld Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has just announced to the trade 
the “Boss” water heater and reservoir 
attachment for “Boss” oil stoves. 

This attachment consists of a cast 
iron water heater, a galvanized tank 
of full 5-gal. capacity, one pair of 


The “Boss” water heater and reservoir 
The coffee pot is resting on the heater 


brackets and a pan that supports the 
reservoir. The water heater fits over 
one of the burners, as shown in the 
accompanying illustration, and while 
heating the water can at the same 
time be used for other purposes. It 
is said to heat water very quickly. 
The attachment can be had with or 
without a faucet in the reservoir. One 
outfit is packed in a crate. The weight 
is 25 |b. 


Salisbury Pivot Ash Sifter 


The Salisbury & Nelson Mfg. Com- 
pany, 1514 Como Avenue, Southeast, 
Minneapolis, Minn., is marketing the 
Salisbury pivot ash sifter, which is a 
combination of ash sifter, coal shovel 
and ash shovel. 

It is so designed that ashes may be 
sifted before removing them from the 
ash pit in the hegting plant. When 
this is done the dust from the ashes 
is drawn up through the flue. 

This ash sifter is made of galvan- 
ized iron with a heavy galvanized 
mesh bottom. Beneath the bottom are 
two cross bars, which brace and 














Two views of the Salisbury ash sifter 


strengthen the shovel. Attached un- 
derneath, at the rear of the middle 
portion, is a pivot rocker which bal- 
ances the shovel and allows it to be 
pushed back and forth to sift the ashes 


. 
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without coming in contact with the 
bottom of the ash pit. 

The price of the Salisbury pivot 
ash sifter is $2.25. 


Deming Sprayer Catalog 


The Deming Company, Salem, Mass., 
manufacturer of spray pumps, nozzles 
and accessories, has recently issued 
a new catalog for the coming season. 
This publication is a comprehensive 
text book on spraying apparatus for 
practically every purpose. Each illus- 
tration is supplemented by additional 
sectional illustrations, in which the 
various features are brought out 
strongly by means of arrows and let- 
tering. In this way the working prin- 
ciple and construction of every model 
can be readily understood. The line 
includes bucket, compressed air tank, 
barrel sprayers, complete outfits for 
hand and power as well as the various 
accessories such as sprayer trucks, 
tanks, nozzles, couplings, extensions, 
funnels, etc. Illustrated and described 
in this catalog is also the Deming 
hydro-pneumatic water supply system 
for farms and suburban residences. 
The catalog contains 40 pages and is 
bound in attractive covers printed in 
colors. 


Oven Heat Regulator 


The National Stove Company Divi- 
sion of the American Stove Company, 
Lorain, Ohio, has recently improved 
its line of “Direct Action” gas 
ranges by the addition of a patented 
oven heat regulator. 

This regulator is a device which 
automatically regulates the flow of 
gas to maintain any degree of oven 
heat desired. In the top of the oven 
there is a thermostat which controls 














regulator with which 

gas ranges are now 
equipped 
the flow of gas. This thermostat is 
regulated by a notched temperature 
wheel which can be set for any oven 
heat desired. The various heats are 
indicated on the wheel by the words, 
slow, moderate, hot, quick and very 
hot. 

By using a range with this attach- 
ment the housewife can place an 
entire dinner in the oven with the 
certainty that the oven will be kept 
at the proper heat to cook it thor- 
oughly in a given time. 


Kilborn & Bishop Catalog 


The Kilborn & Bishop Company, 
New Haven, Conn., has recently pub- 
lished a 32-page catalog of tools, in- 
cluding expansion bits, countersinks, 
saw sets, pliers, hand vises, drills, cold 
chisels, floor chisels, box openers, tack 
hammers, wrenches, chain repair links, 
ete. 


The oven heat 
“Direct Action” 
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ANOTHER INSTANCE OF A-P SUPREMACY 


The 1010 door track is bird, ice, snow, dirt, rust, rain 
and weight proof. It is simple in design and strong, 
being made from one steel blank without rivets or welds. 
Because of the cylindrical wheel tread and watershed 
extension, the tandem-type hangers operate with least 
possible friction. No service too hard. No door too large 
or too heavy. The only perfect watershed providing the 
swingout feature by the frictionless tilting of the hanger 
wheels on the rounded tread of the track. Allows 4% 
feet swingout on a g foot opening. 





The Gigantic Press used for making 
Famous 1010 Track 


Since our first monthly shipment of 55,000 feet of 
No. “Ten-Ten” track, each month has witnessed an in 
crease until we have been obliged to incredse our 
capacity to an annual output of over four million feet. 
We now operate one of the largest power presses in 
the world. This wonderful press, especially constructed 
under the supervision of our engineers, is built of the 
highest grade steel and can produce 1500 feet per hour. 
It is one of the huge presses behind the “Ten-Ten” 
track. This track weighs 2% Ib. per foot, Compare it 
with others. 


THE ORIGINAL ROUND oS TRACK MANUFACTURERS 
(Se 


Door Hangers and Tracks <; x Garage Door Hardware 

Overhead Carriers > Store Ladders-Sering Hinges 

alg am Olololam al-laeh rie 2 a Hardware Specialties 
DANVILLE “/ ILLINOIS. U.S. A. 
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UTOMOBILE 
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Arthur J. Holmes, who has been with Farwell, 
Ozmun, Kirk & Co. for twenty-two years, is man- 
ager of the sporting goods department. Automo- 
bile accessories are a most important and sue- 
cessful section of this department. The cover of | 
the catalog is shown at the left. The book~* 
measures 8% «x 10 in., contains 205 pages, is 
carefully indexed, shows discounts to the trade ~ 






MoToRCYCLE SUPPLIES 
FARWELL.OZMUN. KIRK & CO- 
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and is profusely illustrated. 





“« Day-Ray ” Spot Light 


The Manufacturers Sales Corpora- 
tion, 924 Grand River Avenue, De- 

















The “Day-Ray” spot light 
troit, Mich., is marketing the “Day- 
Ray” spot light. 

The “Day-Ray” is fitted with a true 
parabolic reflector drawn from heavy 
brass and heavily silver-plated, by 
meats of which the rays of light from 
a 21-cp. bulb are concentrated into a 
powerful beam of light. A focusing 
adjustment in the handle allows the 
driver to concentrate the rays into a 
very small but powerful beam of light 
that is thrown for a great distance, or 
by reversing the attachment diffuses 
the light over a large area. 

This lamp is fitted with a 3-in. mir- 
ror, an on-and-off switch grip handle 
and double wiring with connectors at 
each end. A bayonet type of fasten- 
ing for the front of the lamp is used. 


In this way the front can be easily 
removed by pressing toward the back 
of the lamp and turning % in. to the 
left. 

The body of the lamp is drawn from 
20-gage sheet steel, which gives it a 
substantial construction and a very 
smooth surface that permits of a fine 
finish. The lamp is given two coats 
of , baked-on black enamel. It is 
equipped with a universal bracket that, 
according to the manufacturer, will fit 
any automobile. 


“E-Z” Valve Lifter 


The Syracuse Wrench Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y., has recently added 
to its line of automobile accessories 
the “E-Z” valve lifter, which is self- 
locking and adjustable, and which 
when placed in position allows the free 
use of both hands. It has a direct, 
vertical lift, and is said not to bind or 
raise the valve stem. The valve may 
be ground or removed while the lifter 
is in place. 

The “E-Z” valve lifter retails for 
75e. 
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Fuse Assortment 


J. H. Faw, Inc., 41 Warren Street, 
New York City, has recently placed 

















The “Fawsco” fuse assortment 


on the market the “Fawsco” fuse as- 
sortment. This was brought out, the 
company states, to meet the demands 
from dealers for adequate assortments 
without very great outlay. Two as- 
sortments are offered, the first con- 
taining 100 pieces with a retail value 
of $11.40 and the second containing 
200 pieces, aggregating a retail value 
of $21.60. The margin of profit for 
both dealer and jobber is said to be 
liberal. 


THE HOWARD STOVE COMPANY, 
Ralston, Neb., has issued a supple- 
ment to the regular Howard stove 
catalog. The company has bought the 
patterns of all the cast ranges and 
of the combination gas stove formerly 
made by the Baxter Stove Company, 
Mansfield, Ohio, and will manufacture 
and sell this line hereafter. The active 
management of the company is in the 
hands of J. O. Lamb, president, and 
Robert L. Morley, director of sales, 
formerly of the Michigan Stove 
Company. 
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AKE  Thermoid point by point and you 
can satisfy yourself most conclusively that 
it is by far the best brake lining on the market. 


WEIGHT. You can take a roll of Thermoid and 

a roll of any woven brake lining of the same width 

and thickness on the market and you will find that on 

an average Thermoid is 50% heavier, which means that 
we put more material into our brake lining. 


FRICTION. Thermoid is 100% friction—it is friction, or 
gripping power, from surface to surface—through and through 
—it has a friction until it gets right down to paper thinness, 
which means that Thermoidwill grip and hold any car or truck 
—it means that Thermoid is the safest brake lining to use. 


MAKE. Note how carefully Thermoid is made. We 


use the highest grade of long-fibre Canadian Asbestos which 
we spin on brass wire. Thermoid is impregnated with a 
wonderful friction compound which also protects it from 

the action of oil, gasoline and water. It is then 
folded, firmly stitched and hydraulically com- 

pressed into one single, solid mass. 


For All These Reasons Sell Your 
Customers Thermoid 


Guarantee 


Thermoid Brake 
Lining is absolutely 
guaranteed to give more 
satisfactory results and to 
outwear any other lining 
manufactured. Not affected 
by heat, oil, water, gasoline 
or dirt! 


Thermo Rubber Company 


TRENTON, N. J. 


New York Philadelphia St. Louis Detroit San Francisco 
Chicago Pittsburgh Indianapolis Boston 
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«Repair Pit Eradicators” 


The Mitchell-Tappen Company, 50 
Broad Street, New York City, has re- 
cently placed “Repair Pit Eradicators” 
on the market. These are steel skids 
designed to elevate an automobile suf- 
ficiently to allow space under it for 
free movement while repairs are being 
made. 

Two of these eradicators are used 
for elevating each end of the car. 
They can be used either outdoors or 
in the garage and in any position 
without preparation. The car is driven 
up the skids under its own power, and 
once in position there is no danger, 
so. the company states, of its rolling 
back inasmuch as special blocks are 
used to check it. 

Size No. 0, with a capacity of 2500 
to 3000 lb. per wheel, lists at $35 per 
pair; size No. 1, with a capacity of 
1000 lb. per wheel, $20 per pair; size 
No. 2, with a capacity of 750 lb. per 
wheel, $15 per pair, and a smaller size, 
No. 3, which has a capacity of 300 lb. 
per wheel, lists at $12 per pair. 


“ Vulcanite ’’ Cement 


The Withrow Rubber Company, 15 
Library Street, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
is manufacturing “Vulcanite” cement 
for use on automobile inner tubes, hot 
water bo‘tles, raincoats, rubber boots, 
etc. It can be used for cold patching 
or for vulcanizing with a gasoline or 
steam vulcanizer. In using it on inner 
tubes the heat created by the friction 
of the tube and the outer shoe is said 
to vuleanize the cement thoroughly. 

A bottle of “Vulcanite” cement and 
sufficient patching rubber for 25 punc- 
tures sells for 50c. A supply of “Vul- 
canite” cement and “Vuleanite” tire 
dough, the latter for the repairing of 
small cuts in casings, sufficient for a 
large number of repairs, sells for 50c. 
The “Vulcanite” cement is also put up 
in 25-cent bottles. 


Double Socket Off-Set 
Wrenches 


The Walden Mfg. Company, 
Worcester, Mass., has added to its ex- 
tensive line of wrenches a set of 
double socket off-set wrenches es- 
pecially designed for garage use. The 
sockets are standard, machine-turned 
from solid bars, and broached ac- 
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A pair of “Repair Pit Eradicators” in use 


The handles are 
in length over all. 
guaranteed by the 


curately to size. 
steel rods 9 in. 
The sockets are 





DOUBLE SOCKET , 
OFFSET WRENCHES ‘ 
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Walden-Worcester double socket off-set 
wrenches 

company not to turn on the rod. There 
are five wrenches to a set with ten 
socket sizes covering a wide variety 
of bolts and nuts from 7/16 to % in. 
‘The set of five wrenches lists for $2. 
Each wrench lists at 45c. 


“Denmo” | 1-4-Ton Truck 


The Denneen Motor Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has recently an- 
nounced a new model 1%-ton truck, 
known as the “Denmo.” 


The “Denmo” truck is equipped 











) 








The “Denmo” 1\%4-ton truck chassis 


with a Wisconsin motor, of “Denmo” 
design, with forced feed and non- 
splash lubrication. It has a Splitdorf- 
Apple two-unit starting and lighting 
equipment. One of the features of 
this truck is the spring-cradled bat- 
tery suspension. A straight line drive 
is used. The truck is equipped with 
a Pierce governor, Stewart-Warner 
speedometer, Stewart carburetor, 
thermo-syphon system of cooling, a 
special type of steering wheel and a 
gravity feed gasoline system. 

The truck has a wheel base of 124 
in. There is 9 ft. of loading space 
back of the driver’s seat to the end 
of the frame. The frame extends 
only 16 in. beyond the end of the rear 
spring. The turning radius of this 
truck is 21 ft. The weight of the 
chassis is 3050 lb. The price of the 
chassis completely equipped without 
body is $1,385. Platform, stake of 
express bodies, can be furnished at 
extra cost. 


Keen Kutter Catalog 


The Simmons Hardware Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., has recently issued 
catalog number N. This new publi- 
cation is 8% in. wide, 11 in. long, 
and nearly 2% in. thick. It contains 
3362 pages. Very thin paper is used, 
so that while the catalog is very 
thick this is not because any efforts 
have been made to cut down its size 
by the use of as thin a paper as is 
possible. It is profusely illustrated, 
and covers an immensely wide range 
of items. As an example of its com- 
pleteness, over sixty pages are de- 
voted to toys alone, and 261 pages to 
bicycles and bicycle sundries and au- 
tomobile accessories. In the auto- 
mobile accessory section there are as- 
sortments comprising the best selling 
items in the automobile accessory line 
that have been originated and listed. 
One of these assortments lists for a 
little over $150, complete with an at- 
tractive display case. There are three 
other assortments listing for $74, 
$224, and $404 respectively. 


THE EMIL GROSSMAN MFG. COM- 
PANY, INC., Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been reorganized under the 
name of the Emil Grossman Mfc. Cor- 
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And now is the right time for 
you to make your plans to 
become a part of this great 
selling campaign, and to get 
your part of the benefits to 
Fisk Dealers that will result 
from this tremendous mer- 
chandising effort. 


Write Dept. H at once 
for complete information 


THE FISK RUBBER CO. 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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poration and incorporated under the 
laws of the state of New York. The 
officers of the company are Emil 
Grossman, president and general man- 
ager; L. M. Schwartz, vice-president; 
Harmon August, treasurer, and C. L. 
Hemphill, assistant treasurer and sec- 
retary. The reorganization of the 
company is part of the management’s 
plan for the enlargement of the busi- 
ness. The activities of this corpora- 
tion will be concentrated on the pro- 
duction of “Red Head” spark plugs, 
“Ever-Good’”” automobile bumpers and 
“Ever-Good” mirrors. The manufac- 
turing facilities at Bush Terminal, 
Model Factory No. 20, will be en- 
larged. Building No. 95 has been 
leased for the exclusive rust-proofing 
process which will be applied to all 
metal goods. 


Ignition Lock for Ford 


The New York Coil Company, 338 
Pearl Street, New York City, has 
added to its line of automobile accesso- 

















The New York ignition lock for Ford cars 


ries a new ignition switch lock for 
Ford cars. 

This lock is so constructed that in- 
stallation is very readily effected by 
the simple removal of the three screws 
which hold the name-plate on the reg- 
ular Ford switch and substituting the 
ignition lock. Three sliding members, 
which are forced outwards by a 
three-lobed cam inside the switch, con- 
ceal and protect the holding screws. 
These remain over the screws after 
the first operation of the switch and 
do not slide each time the key is 
turned. The key can only be removed 
when the switch is in the “off” posi- 
tion, when the cam effectually pre- 
vents the lugs being forced inward 
and consequently renders the device 
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Above the “Sedan” goggle No. R. 857; N 
the left is 


thief-proof. The makers state the 
lock can be easily installed. The price 
is $3. 


«Sedan ” and “ Biplane ” 


Goggles 


The American Optical Company, 
Southbridge, Mass., has recently added 
to its line of automobile goggles a new 
closed type known as the “Sedan.” 
The eye cups are made of crystal zylo- 
ware, which is transparent and clear, 
and in addition to giving great illum- 
ination, afford a wide angle of vision. 
This style is said to be very light in 
weight and extremely comfortable. 
The No. R 857 is made with an elastic 
webbing headband and bridge. It 
folds into a compact space when not 
in use. The No. R 1257 has a gold- 
filled saddle bridge and cable temples. 

Another addition to this company’s 
line is the “Biplane” flexible motor 
and golf glasses. These glasses are 
very dexible and consequently very 
comfortable. The flexibility enables 
them to be adjusted in any direction 
to varying nose widths and facial con- 
tours. 


“Presto” Electric Heater 


The Metal Specialties Mfg. Com- 
pany, 730-738 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, Ill., has,recently announced 
to the trade the “Presto” electric 
heater for automobile engines and ra- 
diators which is said to keep the auto- 
mobile engine and the water in the 
radiator warm even in the coldest 
weather. The thin oval shape of this 
heater permits of its being placed 




















The Howe standard searchlight is shown at the left. 


the Howe “Junior” 


The other illustration is of 


o. R. 1257 is shown below at the right. At 
the “Biplane” 


wherever the heat is desired. The 
shape also gives a wide radiating 
surface for the heat. 

The heater has twin heating ele- 
ments which extend the full length 
of the heater. The construction is said 
to be fireproof and it is claimed that 
the heater is practically indestructi- 
ble. It is 344 in. wide, 1% in. thick 
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The “Presto” electric heater 


and 6% in. long. It is covered with 
heavy perforated metal finished in 
black japan to prevent it from rust- 
ing. The ends are nickel-plated. Ten 
feet of asbestos-covered lamp cord is 
supplied with each heater with the 
regulation screw plug attached which 
will fit ordinary lighting sockets. 

The price of the “Presto” electric 
heater is $3.50. 


New Howe Searchlights 


The Howe Mfg. Company, 13 East 
Twenty-fourth Street, Chicago, IIl., 
has recently added to its line a new 
windshield searchlight which will be 
ready for delivery about Jan. 1. This 
new lamp is very light in weight con- 
sidering the fact that it is of double 
shell construction. The lamp, bracket 
and clamp for the windshield support- 
ing arm are made entirely of steel 
stampings. No castings whatever are 
used. Coil springs are used in the 
joint of the bracket to give an even 


tension that holds the lamp firmly in ~- 


place, yet which allows it to be turned 
easily in any direction. The coil 
springs work upon cone _ bearings. 
The new Howe searchlight will retail 
for $7.50. 

A lamp of the same design with 4 
4-in. rear view mirror is furnished at 
$8 and a new single shell lamp, the 
Howe “Junior,” has been made to re- 
tail for $4. The Howe “Junior” has 
the same bracket, the same clamp and 
is of the same high grade construction 
as the standard Howe, but is made 
with a single shell and with a re- 
movable connector switch in the knob. 
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The path leads right into your door for many 
a thing the winter motorist needs. One thing he 
must have—in winter more than in summer— 
lamps. He must carry lights and his lamps must 
be on the job whenever the sun isn’t. A burn-out 
is no excuse in the eyes of the law. 


EDISON MAZDA 


Automobile Lamp Assortment 


Just the thing for your counter—occupies little space, 
and from it with the aid of our auto booklet you can 
equip practically any car with the correct lamps for 
every socket. To help you sell six lamps at a time— 
spare lamps—we provide you with the convenient Auto 
Lamp Chests which you pack from your Assortment 
stock. 

Your whole investment in an EDISON MAZDA 
Automobile Assortment is hardly more than the price 
of a tire. You'll be surprised at the rapid turnover. 
You can renew your stock automatically. 

Why let this path to winter profits lead to some- 
body else’s door? Write today for agency plan. 


EDISON LAMP WORKS 
OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Harrison, N. J. 
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Put this assortment where it will be seen and you will find 
auto lamps to be one of your fastest selling accessories. 
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Hardware Age 





NOTES OF THE RETAIL HARDWARE TRADE 


MOBILE, ALA.—The H. M. Price Hardware Company, Inc., 
ons moved its wholesale and retail business to 108 Dauphin 
street. 

BOSWELL, IND.—Anderson & McClelland, successors to 
G. B. James, request catalogs on bathroom fixtures, belting 
and packing. bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, child- 
ren’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery and glass- 
ware, cutlery, dairy “6.4 dog collars, dynamite, electrical 
household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and 
tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, 
heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, 
kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
oil cloth, plumbing department, poultry supplies, prepared 
roofing, Dumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing 
machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, wagons, 
buggies and washing machines. 


COLUMBIA CITY, IND.—Burnworth Bros. have sold out 
their implement business. 


LETTS, IND.—The Letts Hardware Company has been in- 
corporated. The capital stock is $15,000, and the incorpo- 
rators are John A. elch, J. B. Fugit and K. Adams. 

ROCCO, IND.—Hunter & Brandt have. moved into 
larger quarters. The new store will afford a better oppor- 
tunity for the display of goods. A larger stock will be car- 
ried, including a line of automobiles. 

CEDAR FALLS, IOWA.—The Raymond-Wilson Hardware 
Company has been incorporated with a capital of $10,000 by 
W. 8S, Raymond, president, and J. T. Wilson, secretary. The 
firm will deal in the following lines: Belting and packing, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cutlery, dog collars, dynamite, fishing tackle, furnaces, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, heating stoves, heavy hardware, home 
barbers’ supplies, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf 
hardware, silverware, tin shop and washing machines. Cata- 
logs requested on locks and bolts, screws, washers, etc. 


GREENE, IOWA.—The Person’s Hardware Company has 
sold its stock to the S. W. Downs Hardware, which requests 
catalogs on automobile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom 
fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream 
separators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
dog collars, dynamite, electrical household specialties, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, furniture department, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heat- 
ing stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, home 
barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen house- 
furnishings, lime and cement, linoleum, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
plumbing department, ultry supplies, prepared roofing, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing ma- 
chines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, 
toys, games, wagons, buggies and washing machines. 

LAKE VIEW, IOWA.—Victor Staab & Son are purchasers 
of the C. A. Sheley hardware stock. 

LINDEN, IOWA.—The implement, hardware and harness 
stock of Emery Skinner has been sold to Earl Pitsenberger. 

RUDD, IOWA.—E. A. Hansen has purchased a hardware 
stock here, consisting of the following, on which ——e are 
requested : arene genes, bathroom fixtures, bicycles, buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, churns, crockery and glassware, 
dog collars, dynamite, electrical household specialties, fishin 
tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, hammocks an 
tents, heating stoves, heavy hardware, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing de- 
a pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf 

ardware, silverware, sporting goods and washing machines. 

WEBSTER CITY, IOWA.—E. Edwards has sold his hard- 
ware business. 

CHANUTE, KAN.—The Auto Supply Company has moved 
to 10 East Main Street where a complete stock of automo- 
bile accessories, lubricating oils, fishing tackle, tire tubes, 
etc., will be carried. Catalogs requested on automobile ac-/ 
cessories. 

CARLISLE, KY.—The Howard Hardware Company has 
been incorporated to deal in baseball goods, bathroom fix- 
tures, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream 
separators, y enemped A and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
dog collars, dynamite, electrical household specialties, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, furniture department, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heat- 
ing stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, kitchen 
housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, poultry sup- 
Pw pe prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, re- 

rigerators, shelf hardware, sporting goods, tin shop, wagons, 
buggies and washing machines. The capital stock is $6,500 
and the incorporators are J. W. Howard, E. N. Howard and 
W. M. Mathers, Catalogs requested. 

DANVERS, MASS.—Leland J. Ross has disposed of his 
hardware and int store at 53 Maple Street to C. E. Brag- 
don, who has been associated with him for some time. 

ROYAL OAK, MICH.—Charles B. Marvin has bought the 
stock of F. J. Hoffman & Son. 

WATERVLIET, MICH.—Cutler & Co., who conduct an im- 
plement store at Benton Harbor, will commence business 
here, dealing in belting and packing, buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, cream separaturs, dynamite, gaso- 
line engines, harness; heavy farm implements, heavy hard- 
ware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, shelf 
hardware, wagons and buggies. 

AMBOY, MINN.—The implement stock of Schwieder Broth- 
ers has been sold, Day & Kraus are the purchasers. 

BLOOMING PRAIRIE, MINN.—G. C. Spriestersbach, who 
has recently bought the stock of the Marsh Implement Com- 
pany, requests catalogs on belting and packing, children’s ve- 


hicles, dairy supplies, gasoline engines, heavy farm imple- 
ments, lubricating oils, pumps, wagons and b es. 
MANKATO, MINN.—J. W. Kollmann and John C. Hagen 


have purchased the hardware business of M. J. Bekke at 409 









* 
North Front Street. Kollman & Hagen will be the new 
firm name. 

PORTER, MINN.—The stock of Carl Iverson, tonsisting of 
a line of automobile accessories, fishing tackle, belting and 
packing, builders’ hardware, cutlery, kitchen cabinets, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, etc., is now owned by Gunderson & 
Jacobson. 

RED LAKE FALLS, MINN.—The Finderson implement 
stock has been sold to the Jensen Auto & Implement Com- 
pany. 

PASCAGOULA, MISS.—The Pascagoula Supply Company 
has opened a store here, carrying a complete line of hard- 
ware, furniture, etc. 

COLUMBIA, MO.—The partnership of James & Dinwiddie 
has been dissolved. E. W. James will continue the business 
under his own name. 


BOZEMAN, MONT.—The Power Hardware Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000. he board 
of directors will be T. C. Power, Thomas Walbert, L. 
Martin, F. E. Jones and E. A. Steifel. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—The R. J. Leacock Sporting Goods Com- 
pany has completed plans for the erection of a new four story 
building at 919-921 Locust Street, 47 x 112 ft. The company 
expects to occupy the building about April 1, 1917. The busi- 
ness is both wholesale and retail. Catalogs are requested on 
all lines pertaining to sporting goods. 

BEATRICE, NEB.—C. O. Hale has purchased a half in- 
terest in the implement business of William Elerbeck, The 
business will hereafter be known as Elerbeck & Hale. 


FRANKLIN, NEB.—The stock of the Lynch Hardware 
Company is now owned by the Buerkle Hardware Company. 

ARGYLE, N. Y¥.—Burch & Kilmer are purchasers of the 
hardware stock of E. H. Winchester, who has retired from 
business. 

BURNT HILLS, N. Y.—Roy Cunningham has purchased 
the hardware business of F. S. Higgins. 

SCHUYLERVILLE, N. Y.—F. C. McRae & Co. have bought 
the hardware stock of H. A. McRae & Co. 

DENTON, N. C.—The Denton Hardware Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $6,000 to deal in auto- 
mobile accessories, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, 
churns, crocke and glassware, cutlery, dog collars, dyna- 
mite, galvanized and tin sheets, heating stoves, heavy farm 
implements, heavy hardware, lime and cement, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, pre- 
pared roofing, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware and 
silverware. Tne incorporators are U. A. Hendrick and W. T. 
Harris. Catalogs requested on 5, 10 and 25-cent goods. 

DUNSEITH, N. D.—The Dunseith Farmers Hardware 
Company has commenced business here dealing in automobile 
accessories, baseball goods, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, 
churns, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy nignes, fishing 





tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, heating 
stoves, heavy hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, shelf hardware, sporting goods, wagons, buggies and 
washing machines. The interior of the buiiding has re- 
cently been remodeled, new steel ceiling and side walls added, 


and the entire interior, including shelving and fixtures, painted. 


HANSBORO, N. D.—Charles Brown & Son have succeeded 
the Hansboro Hardware & Implement Company. 

MINOT, N. D.—The Roell Hardware Company has en- 
gaged in the wholesale and retail business here. The com- 
pany’s stock will consist of a line of builders’ hardware, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, prepared roofing and tin shop. Cata- 
logs requested. 

FOSTORIA, OHIO.—The partnership of Mahony & Munger 
has been dissolved. Mr. Mahony will continue the business 
at 202 South Main Street, under the name of the Mahony 
Hardware Company. 

HARRISBURG, PA.—James R. Ryan has purchased the 
Imperial Hardware Company business at 1202 North Third 
Street. He has increased his stock by a complete line of 
builders’ hardware, on which catalogs are requested, to- 
gether with the following: Gas heated stoves, bathroom fix- 
tures, children’s vehicles, crockery and glassware, cutlery, 
dog collars, galvanized and tin sheets, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, toys, games, wagons, bug- 
gies and washing machines. 

BURLINGTON, VT.—The W. G. Reynolds Comnany has 
completed the improvements in its store, and recently opened 
it. The basement contains a new department of kitchenware 
and furniture, crockery, etc. Catalogs requested. 

BALDWIN, WIS.—The Baldwin Implement Company are 
oat mgn of the stock of Donkersgoed Brothers, comprising 

uggy whips, gasoline engines, lubricating oils, dairy supplies. 
wagons and buggies, etc. Catalogs requested on buggies and 
tractors. 

FOREST JUNCTION, WIS.—The hardware store of Edward 
C. Plank has been sold to F. W. Alten, who will conduct it 
in the future. ' 

NEILLSVILLE, WIS.—Seif & Stelloh, dealing in imple- 
ments, etc., have dissolved partnership. F. J. Seif & Sons will 
continue the business. 

WEST BEND, WIS.—Joseph Ott and his son Edward J. 
have bought the interest of George P. Boden in the firm of 
Ott & Boden, and the name has been changed to the Ott 
Hardware Company. Arrangements have been completed for 
the erection of a new store in the spring. Catalogs requested 
on the following: Automobile accessories, bathroom fixtures, 
buggy ‘er builders’ hardware, building paper. children’s 
vehicles, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
dog collars, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline 
engines, hammockg and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department. 
poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods and washing machines. 



















